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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 








Pror. G. B. LAMPERTI, 
Teacher of Singing, 
Sedanstrasse 17!, Dresden, Saxony. 
Miss NINA BERTINA HUMPHRYS, 
Prima Donna Gustav Hinrichs Grand Opera Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Address : 47 East 2ist Street, New York City. 








GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 bth Avenue, New York. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 








Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 





Mr, and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York, 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


4 West 2th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 








LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Piano- 
forte Piaying, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas), Chopin and Liszt. (Cor- 
rect Phrasing.) 
1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Pianist and Conductor, 
Studio, 781 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The representative of 
LAMPERTI. 


Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
College Glee Club. 
Residence: 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Maz. OGDEN CRANE, 


Voice CuLTuRE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, = 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring pares, resonance, flexibility and 
wer. Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 
‘hursdays. Address, 417 West 23d St., New York. 








PER BEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SOHOOL FOR PIANO AWD VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F, & H, CARRI, Directors, 





TOWNSEND H, FELLOWS, 


BARITON E—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
Vocal Instruction. 
98 Sth Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Voca) Instruction, 
Studios : 608-604 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


LONDON : 15 Argyll Street, until Aug. 1. 
PARIS: Monroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, until Sept. 1 





MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 


repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 


Professional Cards payable strictly in adrance. 





ASSISTANT CONDUCTOR, ANTON SEIDL CONCERTS, 
L. I 


The Alpine, 55 W. 33d Street, New York City. 





Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A, DE SERRANO. 





t= Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 





CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street. New York 





MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 
SOPRANO. 

Is empowered by certificate from Mme. 
Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 
Private Studio. 140 East 16th Street, New York. 


Miss. AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
83 West 3ist Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 Hast 73d Street, New York 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piaro Piaying and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 


EMILIO BELARI. 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 




















MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher ot the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 


CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class singing society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Summer term—July and August—at ROUND 








ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto, 


Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and O 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, 


ra. 
ew York. 


Vocal 


LAKE, N. Y. Send for Circular. 
36 East 23d Street, New York City. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park), 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music, 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 


MISS WEEKS’ HOME 











FRANK DE RIALP, 


Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 








Maz. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction. 
18 Irving Place, New York. 
J. F. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 


Address care National Conservatory of Music. 
126 East )7th Street, New York. 





MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 


314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 








WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 9th Street, New York. 





Mrs. ELIZABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12 M. to1 P.M. 
138 5th Avenue New York. 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 








FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
ssons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York 








SERENO R. FORD, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn 


HEINRICH MEYN, 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production. 
47 West 16th Street, New York. 





Must. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 
Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—RO6les passed or restudied. 


ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 


CONCERT-—Suitable répertoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individual 
characteristics of each singer. 


Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 


Studio: 78 Fifth Avenue. 
Reception Hours: 1 to 3 P. M, 
Mr. and Mrs, THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 











Baritone. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
14 West 33d Street, New York. 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 

Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation 
Vocal and Phvsical Development. 

Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 
Studio: 123 West 39th Street, New Vork. 





MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York. 








CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


tic répertoire. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORA 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 


TORIO. 





CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST, 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 
For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 





Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: ) 20,West 59th Street, New York. 
5 * 1858 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 


Brighton Beach. L. I. 
After September 15, for Voice Culture, address 


FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 


Pianist. 
Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 





E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course, 


Singing and dramatic stage action. Complete 


41 Rue des Martvrs, Paris. 





Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 W. 14th Street, New York. 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 





Tuesdays and Fridays. 


THIRTEENTH SEASON, 


PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 


1894-1895. 
MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 





With the “ Rob Roy " Company. 





297 Indiana Street. Chicago. Ill. 


ddress 27 Union Square, New York, 


For American girls desiring to study music in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 
CORA RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenu 


Beachmont, Mass. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 





IDA GRAY SCOTT, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 

Pormerly of Grace Church; now Coll te 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, - 
torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 East 
86th Street, New York. 


D'ARONA—LAMPERTI METHOD. 


MME. FLORENZA D’ARONA. 

** Perfect artist perfect teacher,” — 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 

His assistant, with letters and eleven 

years’ diploma of authority in his writing. 

Prima Donna throughout Europe and 

America. 

Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 

Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 


124 East 44th St., New York. 








Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 


VOCAL SCHOOL. §Founpep 1890. 


America’s recognized authority on Lamperts. 
Hts accompanist and under teacher, with spectai 
certificates. 
CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 
Pupils peoemes every where. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploms Cir- 
cular. The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St., New York 
Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague St. 





MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano. —Concert and Oratorio. 
Soprano St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
61 West 37th Street, New York. 





E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 

Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 

Instruction in Piano and Composition 
ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York 





LEONARD E. AUTY, 


Tenor, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
226 Central Park, West, New York 





MR. TOM KARL, 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
A limited number of pupils in all branches of 


vocal art, includin opere with st “ge Soportaant. 
. — : carnegie all, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 
ork. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
' Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
689 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





Mr. LEO KOFLER, 


Voice Culture. 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapei, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of * The Art 
of Breathing.” 

Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 


Music Studio. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 

585 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
soprano. 

Oratorio, Concert Vocal Instruction, 

Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA D’ARONA. 

256 West 7Ist Street, New York. 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 132 Kast i6th Street, New York, 








ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 





GERRIT SMITH, 


Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 


South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 
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MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 


Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 
on. Private or class instru 
Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 





yeni, PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Rasen of the Sacred Hea: 
Address, 46 East 87th Street, New York. 





PERSONAL OR 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 
In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 


A. J. GOODRICH, author of **Complete Musical 
Analysis,” “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s puet oint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. x 976, CHICAGO. 





CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Pianist. 


Piano, Baer. Counterpoint. 
Steinway Hall and 262 Lenox Avenue. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio — vou Instruction. 
Stu 7 West 42d Street. 





ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF. 


Dramatic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna. 

Address either Steinway Hall, New York City, 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No. 7, Vienna 
ll, Austria. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 


and Vocal Instruction. 
174 West 58th Street, New York 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


PIANIST. 
rue of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of oo, and 
specially recommended by him. resume 
teaching September 10 at 
500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 





B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 





FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 


Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals; also a limited 


number of pup 
123 East 90th Street, New York. 








WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Organist, 
it. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Clan Recitals. Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York. 





Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 


The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 





- rivets pera = Boy sn Place, New York. 
GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 


TORY OF MUSIC, 


542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Vocal instruction from the beginning to an artis- 

tic finish, For Church, Concert and dd Opera. 
R. B. De STEFANI, Director. 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY — and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Hotel Majestic, New York, 





WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 


Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R. C, Church, 141 East 48d St. 


Pupit of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ, 

Address for terms, &c., 


172 West 103th St., New York. 





Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano, 
With “Rob Roy” eet: 


HATTIE DIAMANT-NATHAN, 
Prima Donna 1 Pestva 


Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
or terms and dates address 
69 East 106th 


Concert: 
Culture. 


Street, New York, 


London, Ei ngland. 














Boston. London, England. 
EMIL TIFERRO, MR. OSCAR MEYER, Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
Opera, Concert an Be . From Leipsie. From the Conservatoire Nationiale de 
TEACHER OF SINGING, Pianist arid Teacher of the Pianoforte. Musique, Paris 
= _— ially recommended by Grieg. {| Harmony, Counterpoint, 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BARRO-Cone Teaetan, Boston, 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, - 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 








F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


A limited number of pupils taken. 


146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., 
London, England. 


Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W, 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M, PADEREWSKI, 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
24 Elgin Avenue, London, W. 





Mr. SUMNER COOLIDGE, 
Teacher of the Art of Singing. 


A limited number of pupils will be received in 
June, July and August. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


WEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Founded in 1853 by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 
RicnarD H. Dana, President. Cart FAELTEN, Director. 








The Leading Conservatory of America, 


Complete in all p he Send or call for I!ustrated 
us 


Faank W. Hace, General Mgr , Franklin Sq., Boston. Mass. 








ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
Studios: 608-604 Ca: ie Hall, New York City. 
LONDON : 15 <i Street, until Aug. 1. 
Monroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, until Sept: 1. 


PARIS: 


Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 


Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and }, 


Norway. given 


No. 124 West Sth Street, New York. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 








NATALIE M. E. HAENISCH, | 


CHAMBER SINGER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINCING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


Established in 1867. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. } 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
——- of foremost European conserva- 





Day and boarding pupils may enter at | 


time. 


an 
, Acomony ladies in the home department |} 


are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. Der Catslegne address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
‘enero. ABRMANN WOLFF, 


Germany: Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address: Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno d’Albert, Mlle. Klee- 
berg, Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, ‘Alice Barbi, 


Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic | | 


Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 


MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 


Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

“Mrs. Emil —* is a searqniaed authority 
on — The 

“ Mrs. Behnke is well known asa most excellent 
teacher a yy thoroughly philosophical princi- 


ples.” Me 
7s Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 





MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR oF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 
Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 
hester , London, England. 


weeesit Manc uare, 
Holland’s method of voice “production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 





CHARLES LUNN, 
Gives lessons in VOICE CULTURE 


at 60 Berners Street, LONDON, 
Sir MORELL MACKENZIE says: “‘ A worthy rep- 
resentative of what I believe not only to be the 
best, but the on/y method of training the ing 
voice. 

JouN RUSKIN says: “lam com glad to see 
the use you make of what I have been trying to 
teach about,color, and the extent to whieh you 
show that the same truths hold as to sound.” 


MISS ANNETTA HULLAH, 


PUPIL OF LESCHETIZKY, 
Takes pupils at her residence, 
14 Palace Gardens Mansions, Notting Hill Gate, W. 
Lendon. 





Mr. S. MEREI, 
Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
Lecturer on Vocal Training. 
School for Voice Training, 1(7 North St., Brighton. 
Private lessons, 40 Seymour St., » Portmaa | Sq., ox 
ndon, 





R. JENERY SHEE, 


(Pupil of Mauban, du ThéAtre Francais). 


Vocal Aisthetics in Speech and Song; Melody 
be S h; Dramatic Delivery and Gesture ; Per- 
och bectak. Pronunciation and Cantilenain French. 
Teatian, "Cirmans Spanish 


ranteed. Speech 
defects, lisping, nasaling, &c. removed and the 
Art of Breathing taught. 
25a Argyll Street, London, W. 


MADAME BESSIE COX, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 





20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 





Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on ali difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 








Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


Course of ten weeks, including board and one 
study, $125 ; including board and two studies, $150. 
Admission from June 1 to July 15, 1895. 


Dudley 4. 
Albert Ross Vice- 4. 
Rowe Shelley, 2d Vice- eet 
Herbert W. Greene. Pri Voice Department, 
ey - ys peoart Organ Deft. 


bY Pe ttcspat Opened: Deportment. 


Residence ‘ment ne ter upils from a dis- 
tance. Fr, Reeceteted ~ 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Seerctary, 
19 & 21 EB, 14th STREET, NEW YORE, 


Chicago Conservatory of Music, 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 

Auditorium Building, Chicago, TU. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 





'WILLIAM H,.SHERWOOD, . . . Piane. 
‘CALVIN B.CADY,. . +». + «+ « Piano. 
'VITTORIO CARP, . . . . « Vocal 
CLARENCE EDDY, + « « « ¢ Organ. 
‘'S.E.JACOBSOHN, . Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, ” Harmeay, &e. 


MRE. NW. VEENtT’s 


Musical Arrangements, 
SUMMER SEASON, !895. 


Madame Albani’s Third Tour of Great Britain— 
Awieuna. Meister Glee Singers’ Third Tour of the 
Autumn. or rasate’s Tour of 
Great Britain—Autumn, Josef Hofmann’s Second 
Tour of Great Britain—Autumn. Dr. Richter and 
Full London Orchestra, Second Tour of Great 
Britain—October. Mr George Grossmith’s Tour 
of Great Britain and Ireland— August-March. The 
Wolff Musical Union—Summer Season; London. 
Richter Concerts—Summer and Autumn Seasons ; 
London. Sarasate Concerts—Summer and Au- 
tumn Seasons; London. Kneisel Quartette (of 
Boston)}—Summer Concerts. (Their first appear- 
ance in England). Madame Albani’s Tour of 
Canada and the U. S.—1806. me. Antoinette 
Sterling’s Tour of Canada and the U. S. Mlle. 
Antoinette Trebelli’s Tour of South Africa. Mile. 
Antoinette Trebeili’s Second Tour of Canada and 
the U. S. Mr. Edward Lioyd’s Third Tour of 
Canada and the U. S. Signor Foli’s Tour of 
Canada and the U.S. Mr. Watkin Mills’ Second 
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Musie Life. 


A ROMANCE, 








H. SHERWOOD. VINING. 


PROLOGUE. 

To all lovers of music and art, to all those who com- 
mend both fact and fancy, who find happiness in the 
‘* Dream Life,” and those to whom hopes and aspirations 
are the real life and all other the dream, this little story 
ts submitted. ° 


PART I.—ORGAN AND ORGANIST. 





Cuarter II. 


HE greater part of the next day 
Winfred was occupied in writing re- 
views of some new music which the 
morning's mail had brought him, for 
a prominent musical journal; Mrs. 
Haskell was busy in her library, and 
Lilian, after a long walk in the woods 
with Rove, who had become her de- 

voted follower, settled down with her book. In the even- 

ing as they were gathered together in the music room 

Lilian stood by the organ, and when Winfred finished play- 

ing, asked him : ‘ 

‘*How is it that the keys on one manual rise and fall 
seemingly of themselves while you are plaving on an- 
other?” 

‘*You see, draw stops called couplers connect two man- 
uals, so that while one is played upon, the keys of another 
manual rise and fall in conjunction with the keys played 
upon ; pedal keys also car be coupled with the manuals. 
Then there is also a mechanical contrivance by which these 
pedals above the pedal keys effect the moving of draw 
stops in groups, these are called compositions.” 

** How is the wind supplied to this organ?” 

** It is pumped in by a water motor.” 

* T see that there are five octaves in each manual,” 

‘* Yes, and there are thirty-two keys for the pedals. They 
extend from C below the bass staff to violin G.” 

‘*That means G on the second line of the treble staff, 
does it not?” 

** Yes, that is it. 
tion by the stops.” 

**I have not yet exhausted all I want to ask,” laughed 
Lilian. ‘* Why was the name ‘swell organ’ given to one 
of the organs?” 

‘** Why, because the volume of tone can be graded—that 
is, gradually diminished and increased. The swell organ 
pipes are placed in a box having on one or more sides slid- 
ing shutters which are controlled by the knee lever ;. they 
open and close gradually; the tone is muffled when the 
shutters are closed, and it becomes louder by degrees as 
they are opened. Some time soon, if you would like to go, 
I will take you to an organ factory, where you can see the 
different parts and hear pipes tested.” 

‘« Oh, I should be so pleased to go!” Lilian answered. 

‘* Well, you might read, if you like, essays on the history 
and construction of the organ by Hopkins and Rimbault, 
which you will find in my bookcase, and then your visit will 
have an added interest.” 

‘Yes indeed,” said Lilian, ‘I will begin it this very 
evening, and the most scientific account would have no 
terrors for me after all the clear explanations that you have 
given me, and reading about it will fix it more firmly in my 
memory. I take great interest in mechanics and the con- 
struction of things. I always had a great desire as a child 
to pick things to pieces ; my cousin Page Perley had a per- 
fect passion for such things ; when he was only four years 
old his mother brought him on a visit to our house, and on 
the journey they were several days on the steam cars ; as 
the train made long stops at way stations, they would walk 
up and down. One day Page suddenly disappeared from 
my aunt’s side, and she had an anxious hunt for him, and 
where do you suppose they found the little rogue at last? 
He was under the engine lying on his back and gazing up 
at theengine. He was taken out pretty suddenly by the 
train men, and when my aunt asked him what possessed 
him to go there, he exclaimed, ‘I wanted to see what was 
inside of the engine to make it go.'” 

* His curiosity might have cost him very dear,” said Mrs. 
Haskell. ‘I remember the child very well; his mother 
brought him to see me during that visit. He was the 
most interesting little fellow I ever saw; vivacious and 
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impetuous, with such pretty little ways, and looks con- 
stantly changing; he fairly fascinated, and I wanted to 
watch him every moment; sometimes he had an intense 
look, and sometimes a dreamy look would change and fairly 
glow with an expression which was really angelic.” 

* He was a handsome child, with bright colored curls,” 
said Winfred, *‘ he interested me very much. I remember 
his having a music box which someone had given him, and 
he was fairly possessed to get at the inside of it, and as his 
desire knew no bounds, it seemed impossible to restrain 
him whenever he heard it played. I tried the experiment 
of some explanations of its workings, and he showed such 
intelligence and asked such bright questions that I at 
length opened it and took it apart for his benefit, and he 
was very clever about it.” 

‘* It was always hard to deny him anything,” said Lilian, 
‘his manner of coaxing was so bewitching and his voice 
so sweet and musical. I though him full of music when I 
visited my aunt with mama once. I was tenand Page was 
seven then. He was always stealing away by himself and 
playing on the piano, making sweet chords whose pro- 
gression had meaning, I thought ; sometimes he seemed to 
be struggling to work out something that. evidently had 
been filling his mind. The others took no notice, but I al- 
ways followed him closely, and once I spoke of his playing 
as remarkable for such a little fellow, but his mother re- 
plied : ‘ Oh, the child is only drumming,’ so I said no more, 
and I have not heard that he was studying music, but I 
shall expect him to accomplish something in music when 
he is a man.” 

‘* It will be a great pity if he does not commence earnest 
study at an early age; if he possesses musical gifts he needs 
to have his faculties systematically developed from the 
earliest years in order that he may have complete command 
over them when he reaches maturity.” 

‘‘ You must have had the advantage of fine instruction,” 
said Lilian with a tone of conviction. 

** Yes, I studied the piano with William Mason, the organ 
with George Morgan, and theory with John P. Morgan, 
studying with these masters for years and working hard 
from morning till night and sometimes through half the 
night.” 

** How grand, and what patience! Page’s mother is mu- 
sical and would naturally teach him the rudiments of 
music,” Lilian said. 

That night Winfred dreamed of an ideal existence of the 
artist—happy in the absorbed pursuit of his art, with a 
sympathetic and appreciative companion by his side com- 
pleting the fullness of the life of his soul in the realm of 
music. Lilian heard in dreams elevated and inspiring 
thoughts, read aloud in rich tones, sweetly modulated ; and 
Mrs. Haskell saw in dreams her son no longer leading a 
lonely life, but blessed by a sweet companionship, that was 
to him his second self ; when waking she said to herself, 
‘* It may be so, Lilian is but achild now.” Thus are minds 
and hearts that are in sympathy attuned. 

One morning Winfred, who was to go as usual to the 
adjacent bustling commercial city on business, paced rest- 
lessly up and down the piazza, furtively watching Lilian 
with eyelids half drooping over his eyes as she raced like 
an airy sprite up and down the garden paths with Rove, 
looking very picturesque in her broad brimmed sun hat ; 
the time approached for leaving, yet he could not overcome 
his reluctance to go. At length he threw away his cigar in 
impatience, and with sudden resolution he sought Lilian 
down the garden path with quickened steps, and asked her 
to accompany him to town, saying, ‘‘AsI have so little to 
attend to this time, it will be a good opportunity to pay 
that visit to the organ factory, if you would like to go,” 
scattering the gravel about with the toe of his boot, as 
Lilian raised her large eyes, sparkling from her romp, and 
looked into his. 

‘Oh, yes, I should beso pleased to go,” she said, and 
turning they proceeded toward the house, when Rove, who 
had been watching the proceedings with evident concern, 
began to whine piteously; Lilian caressed him, saying, ‘‘Oh, 
poor Rove, you will lose your companion this morning.” 

‘‘And I shall gain one,” said Winfred, looking at her 
affectionately. 

They had a pleasant trip across the bay, whose blue 
waters sparkled in the sunlight ; Lilian, invigorated by the 
fresh, salt breeze looked over the rail of the little steamer, 
her face all aglow, her hair tossed about by the wind at its 
own sweet will; Winfred pointed out the objects of inter- 
est, the fort, breakwater, lighthouses, government stations 
and so forth, on the numerous picturesque islands, which 
gave the harbor such variety and enchanting beauty. 
Lilian drank in all the animation and beauty of the scene, 
enjoying the sail to the utmost. On reaching town they 
walked through the principal streets, noting the objects of 
interest and visiting the principal library. Winfred left 
Lilian in the reading room, while he transacted his business 
among the publishing houses and banks in as short a time 
as possible, 

On reaching the organ factory they went first into the 
office, examining the drawings and specifications for every 
part ot the organ ; then they proceed through the building, 
where a large organ of more than 3,000 pipes was being set 
up to be tested. The work was nearly completed, and they 





walked through the passage between the groups of pipes ; 
they went into the rooms where the work on the pipes was 
done ; there found all sizes of pipes, from the largest, 82 feet 
in length to the shortest, three-quarters of an inch in length. 

Winfred called Lilian’s attention to a cone-shaped portion 
of a pipe, which he told her was the ‘' foot” of the pipe ; he 
pointed out the straight edge at its top, which he said was 
the “ under lip;” and the * upper lip,” which, like the 
under lip, had a portion of the metal pressed a little in- 
ward. ‘The top of the foot you see,” he said, ‘‘is partial- 
ly clossed by a metal plate, which we call a langward, as a 
portion is cut away it leaves a straight edge parallel to the 
under lip, thus forming an aperture opposite to the upper 
lip ; another aperture is formed between the lip and the 
bottom of the pipe ; these two apertures form the erabou- 
chure or.‘ mouth’ of the pipe. As the wind passes from the 
wind chest through the foot and its narrow aperture, it 
impinges against the sharp edge of the upper lip and the 
puff of wind produced is echoed by the pipe. The lengtb, 
or ‘body,’ of the pipe is measured from the upper lip. 
These pipes are flue pipes.” 

As they passed on they examined reed pipes and Winfred 
called attention to the mouthpiece, consisting of a brass 
plate with a reed or tongue, one end of which was fastened 
to the plate. Winfred explained that the wind was driven 
against the free end of the reed, causing it to oscillate free- 
ly in and out of the aperture, producing discontinuous puffs 
of air at equal intervals; the tone thus produced being re- 
inforced by the resonance or echo of the air column within 
the pipe. : 

Their attention was called to a machiné for rolling metal 
into plates and an apparatus for mixing lead and tin. 
Going into another room they saw wooden pipes in process 
of construction ; they looked like long rectangular boxes ; 
their mouth was formed like metal pipes, and they had 
wooden covers with handles fitted into the top—*stoppers,” 
Winfred said they were called. In another room the 
“voicing” was done by means of a huge bellows and a 
wind chest above ; the pipes to be tested were placed in 
the holes in the top of the wind chest, and the air under 
pressure was communicated to the mouths of the pipes by 
means of a keyboard in front of the wind chest. If the 
pipes failed to respond, or only wheezed, the “ voicer” 
filed little notches on the lower edge of the mouth at the 
bottom of the pipe, in order ‘‘ to direct the wind,” as Win- 
fred explained, ‘‘ to impinge in a straight course against 
the upper lip of the mouth of the pipe;” then the tone 
tang out full and clear when the proper key was struck. 
After the pipes were tested they were tuned. 

Lilian wes shown a strip of metal at the top of a pipe 
near the first opening which marked the upper limit of the 
vibrating air column; this strip was turned down; the 
pitch of the pipe was regulated by rolling further down or 
back. In a reed Lilian was shown how the tuning was 
done by the means of a crooked wire pressed against the 
reed to receive the tuning tool, which raised or depressed 
it, thus raising or depressing the pitch, Lilian was also 
shown the method of tuning wooden pipes by raising or 
lowering stoppers and wedges. As they were leaving the 
voicing and tuning department, Winfred said : 

‘* Well, now you have seen all the parts of the organ that 
‘ speak,’ or, as I prefer to call it, that ‘ sing,’ and before we 
examine the moving part, or action, which causes the pipes 
to respond so quickly to the performer's touch upon the 
keys, we must have some lunch ; there isa restaurant near, 
come, let us go at once.” 

At the restaurant Winfred tried to persuade Lilian to 
partake of everything mentioned on the bill of fare, but she 
insisted on confining her order to fried oysters and ice 
cream, while as a compromise Winfred obliged her to share 
his chicken salad, and graciously accepted some of her oys- 
ters in return. Seeing how concentrated her interest had 
been in everything that she had seen, Winfred, fearing that 
she was tired, although she would not listen to the accu- 
sation, diverted her mind by relating some amusing inci- 
dents of his student days, which kept her laughing until a 
pleasant half hour had passed ; on leaving the restaurant, 
just as Lilian was congratulating herself on her escape from 
his importunings to have every dainty obtainable, Winfred 
purchased a fancy box of rich bonbons, and Lilian was 
obliged to smoother her chagrin. 

Arriving at the factory, they first looked at the huge bel- 
lows which supply the wind through tubes or wind trunks 
to the wind chest; then Winfred showed her the sound- 
board, a broad, shallow box which is placed above the wind 
chest; he pointed out the grooves or channels through 
which the wind passes from the wind chest, and the valves 
with springs, called pallets, which open or close the com- 
munication of the wind from the wind chest, through the 
grooves of the soundboard. ‘‘ These pallets,” he said, 
‘are connected with the keys by means of trackers and 
rollers. You see there are as many pallets in the wind 
chest as grooves on the soundboard, serving as so many 
partial wind chests to each key ; for as a key is depressed 
the pallet opens the groove, making a free passage for the 
wind, and as a key rises the pallet closes the groove, cutting 
off the passage of wind. Now we will see how the wind 
is communicated to the pipes. You see on top of the sound- 
board are placed the under and upper boards; they are 
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placed over the grooves and have holes bored over each 
key. In the perforations of the upper board the feet of the 
pipes are placed ; the perforations of the under board cor- 
respond, and between these two boards are placed the 
movable wooden strips, called sliders, which have perfora- 
tions corresponding to those in both boards. Now levers 
and trunnels connect the sliders with the draw stops, so 
that by drawing out a draw stop the slider is drawn back- 
ward till its holes exactly coincide with those of the pipes 
and the under board, giving free passage for the wind to 
the pipes. When a draw stop is pushed in the slider 
moves forward until the unperforated portion intervenes 
between the perforations of both boards, closing the pass- 
age to the pipes. There are as many sliders as stops. And 
now (looking at his watch) we have only just time to catch 
the boat.” 

On the way home Lilian could talk of nothing else but 
the wonderful construction of that most noble instrument, 
and at length, when on board the steamer, she said to 
Winfred : 

'' ] still have so much wonderment about the organ that 
I would like to ask you some more questions after we get 
home if it will not exhaust your patience to give meso 
many explanations, after helping me to so much already.” 

‘* Ask as many questions as you like,” said Winfred, who 
sat sideways on the bench next to Lilian, with one arm on 
the rail, looking more upon the ‘vision of loveliness” 
beside him than upon the beauties of nature, which were 
just then enhanced by the softness of the twilight hour ; 
“I will do my best to give clear answers,” with a genial 
smile. 

“ How kind you are!” said Lilian, gratefully ; ‘I have 
been so accustomed to getting a great deal of information 
in that way; sometimes I plied poor papa with questions 
the livelong day, and his patience and his painstaking an- 
swers have encouraged the habit. Books generally give 
but meagre suggestions, which tantalizingly set one to 
wondering and puzzling more than ever.” 

‘That is true, but asa rule the want of interest in seri- 
ous matters, on the part of the public, makes the task of 
writing instructively a very ungrateful one, so that to popu- 
larize a subject rather than to make it exhaustive is neces- 
sary in order to gain for it any attention from the general 
reader.” 

“It always vexed papa to have anyone trifle, or rest 
satisfied with a slight knowledge of any subject ; he said 
once, ‘ When you have sufficient interest to inquire into a 
subject, do it the justice of a thorough investigation, and 
by concentrating upon a few worthy subjects you will be 
repaid by a broader conception of all subjects.’” 

‘* You have had the best of guides in your father, and his 
influence must be life long.” 

On reaching home they found supper in readiness, and 
Lilian, as soon as all were served, exclaimed enthusiasti- 
cally, ‘‘ Oh auntie, I have spent such a delightful day! I 
saw an organ put together and men putting felt linings on 
wind trunks and rolling zinc plates; and wind chests 
which looked like dry goods boxes, and all the separate 
parts, and I know how they are set in motion ; I could tell 
you all about it,” pausing simply for the want of breath. 

**I should like to hear it, my dear,” said Mrs. Haskell, 
smiling at her enthusiasm. 

‘** Well, you see, when you wish to play you draw out a 
draw stop, and it draws back a slider to give free passage 
from the soundboard to a series of pipes ; then—let me 
think—oh yes, then you press the keys and they open the 
pallets under the grooves of the soundboard, and that ad- 
mits the wind from the wind chest through the grooves 
into the soundboard and into the pipes.” Looking toward 
Wirfred with nervous anxiety to be confirmed in her state- 
ment, she said, speaking rapidly, *‘ Isn't that the way—tell 
me quick !” with excited impatience for his assurance that 
she had made no mistake.” 

Winfred, who sympathized with her emotional state, had 
no inclination to laugh, and hastened to calmly reply : 
‘* Yes, that is the general principle of the action.” 

After supper Winfred said : ‘* Lilian, I am all ready for 
that formidable array of questions that you promised me.” 

‘ First,” said Lilian smiling, ‘* I should like to know the 
meaning of the term diapason ; it is used in so many ways, 
and it seems also to be the name of a stop.” 

“Tue word is from the Greek words dia, meaning 
through, and pason, meaning all; it is said to have been 
first used by the Greeks to designate the interval of the 
octave. The old time builders used the term to denote 
their rule or scale for determining the dimensions of pipes ; 
the original organ pipes, which extend through the scale or 
entire compass, naturally received the name stop diapason, 
and as the foundation of the organ it was also sometimes 
called principal stop. The diapasons are of two kinds, 
stopped and open. Pipes which produce the same tone are 
made twice as long when open at both ends as when 
stopped at one end ; consequently when open and stopped 
pipes are of the same length, the tone produced by the 
stopped pipe will be an octave lower than the tone pro- 
duced by the open pipe.” 

**I do not quite anderstand that.” 

**It is because the vibrating column of air is twice as 
long in the stopped pipe. The open pipe as respects 











pitch is in effect two stopped pipes united ; you see, the 
dividing line is in the centre, for since both ends are open 
in the open pipe, the vibrating column of air is divided at 
itscentre into halves, which will vibrate at the same rate 
with the stopped pipe one-half as long. Therefore the 
measurement of the vibrating column of air in the open 
pipe is taken from the upper lip to the open end, and in the 
stopped pipe from the upper lip to the stopper and back, 
giving a twice traversed length. The pitch of all pipes 
depends almost entirely upon the length of the pipe, and 
the measurement always refers to the open pipe as a 
standard ; the 8 foot pipe, producing C written on the 
second line below the bass staff, is the standard of measure- 
ment, whether produced by an open pipe 8 feet long or a 
stopped pipe 4 feet long.” 

‘That is one of the questions that I wanted to ask ; I 
could not understand what was meant by naming tones by 
measurement in feet. Is the 16 foot tone the lowest tone 
produced ?” ; 

‘ Very large organs have the thirty-two foot tone. The 
pipe producing the highest tone is three-quarters of an inch 
in length.” 

‘‘ What is the reason for using both stopped and open 
pipes?” 

‘‘ There are several reasons; stopped pipes take up less 
room and there is a difference in tone quality, as the har- 
monics differ in the open and stopped pipes.” 

‘* How interesting, and what an instructive and pleasant 
day I have had!” Lilian said, as the good nights were 
exchanged. , 

One Thursday Winfred told Lilian that he was to give 
an organ recital at the church. ‘‘ I have made a practice 
for several years,” he said, ‘of giving an hour's concert 
Thursday afternoons. It gives all those who desire it the 
opportunity to listen to organ music, classical and modern. 
Lately I have given a good deal of French music.” 

‘What a grand idea!” Lilian replied ; ‘‘I promise myself 
the pleasure of a regular attendance. I have never heard 
much organ music, and I enjoy it so much.” 

On arriving at the church at the appointed hour Lilian 
found about fifty assembled, and so scattered about the 
large church that they seemed very few, and each could 
feel an enjoyment undisturbed by any distractions from 
the other’s presence ; the rich colored, softly tempered 
light from the stained glass windows, together with the 
flood of rich harmonies that swelled from the organ, filled 
the church like an enchantment, thrilling Lilian’s every 
sense with delight, while she seemed to exist only in the 
spirit, oblivious to all material things. The program which 
was printed and distributed was as follows: 

Organ concerto No. 5, by Handel ; adagio C minor, symphony in C, 
by Schumann; march in C, by Merkel; organ sonata, A minor, by 
Lemmens; Theme and variations, A flat, by L. Tuiele; concert fan- 
tasia, A flat, by De La Tombelle. 

As the final tones died away Lilian was rudely brought 
back to earth in a state of bewilderment, as with a rustling 
and slight commotion the audience dispersed. As Winfred 
and Lilian walked home together little was said, as both 
were absorbed, filled with thoughts and feelings it would 
be difficult to put into words. At the supper table Mrs. 
Haskell asked Lilian how she had enjoyed the music. 

“Oh, auntie!” Lilian exclaimed, “I feel as if I had 
been in another world, and I am not yet reconciled to the 
change. I have a sense of loss that I cannot quite account 
for, while echoes of that new realm fill my mind and 
senses and tantalize me. I remember a passage of Ade- 
laide Proctor’s, where she says: 

“The hopes that lost in some far distance seem, 
May be the truer life and this the dream.” 
Winfred added : ‘* Music is the sunshine of our lives.” 
(To be continued.) 








HEN the eyes of the musical world are turned 

on Covent Garden it is refreshing to write about 

an artist who came unheralded in one of the notable sea- 

sons of that famous opera house and made a most success- 

ful début. For reasons previously explained in these col- 

umns Miss Ella Russell has not been singing in opera for 

the past two years, but has now arranged for special per- 

formances with the Carl Rosa Opera Companiy for their 
next season, opening in Dublin the last of August. 

No soprano for years, and very few ever, have met with 
the immediate and lasting success that has been awarded 
Miss Russell by an appreciative public. Operatic manage- 
ments, both here and on the Continent, have always found 
in Miss Ella Russell a great attraction and a decided acqui- 
sition to their list of sopranos. Several numbers of Tur 
Musicat Courier could be filled with the magnificent 
encomiums that have been given her in connection with 
her appearances, both at Covent Garden and in the princi- 
pal capitals of Europe, and the time is not far off when 
Americans will have an opportunity of hearing this prima 
donna. Not only does Miss Ella Russell’s grand voice ap- 
peal to the people, but her stage presence is rarely equalled 
and certainly not excelled. She has the reputation of being 
the best dressed woman on the concert platform, and it is 
worthily earned. 

Those who enjoy music better when the eye is delighted 











with the beauty of the singer, as well as the ear with the 
beauty of the voice, must be perfectly satisfied when they 


have an opportunity of hearing Miss Ella Russell. Quoted 
below are some of the press notices gained at her début. 
Before giving these, it should be mentioned that Miss Rus- 
sell will in a few days sing for the National Eisteddfod, 
which meets in Wales the last two days of this month and 
the first two of next. Sheis the prima donna and will sing 
before an audience of 20,000 people. A full report will be 
found in the pages of Tue Musicat Courter. 

Last night, when Verdi's Rigoletto was given, Londoners were in- 
troduced to an excellent artist, Mile. Ella Russell. Mile. Ella Russell 
is American by birth, but on the pletion of her ‘ical education 
she remained in the Eastern world, attracting considerable notice. 
Her voice is a soprano of delicate quality, and perfectly in tune, with 
an extensive compass. The lightness with which she took the E in 
alt at the end of Caro nome and the ease with which she reached the 
upper D flat in the quartet Un si di ben gave token of reserve forces 
which, sooner or later, must come into play. Nothing could have 


been more cordial than the reception given to Mile. Russell, and no 
higher promise has been shown by any débutante of late.—S/andard. 


Miss Ella Russell, the new impersonator of G//da, is physically well 
fitted for her work. Endowed with an expressive face and graceful 
figure, personal charm aids the effect of singing, which in the pres- 
ent state of vocal art may be regarded as uncommon. The young 
lady's voice is of sympathetic quality, moderate power and extensive 
compass. She has evidently been well taught, her method being 
legitimate and her executive faculty fully equal to any demand 
made upon it by Verdi’s music. Moreover, the new comer sings 
with considerable taste and feeling. She had not been long on the 
stage last night before the audience accurately took her measure 
and received her into favor. Her rendering of Caro nome gave occa- 
sion for a conclusive demonstration. There could be no further 
question of superior merit, and as the opera went on brought more 
and more confirmation of the fact.—Dasly Telegraph. 


Mile. Ella Russell, who took the part of Gilda,is endowed with the 
phenomenally high soprano voice which seems to be the peculiar 
birthright of American singers. It is produced with singular ease, 
and rises upto the high Eina pure and natural manner. Her Caro 
nome created quite a sensation, and in the quartet her voice again 
told admirably, and there is every chance of Mile. Russell gaining a 
promi place in popular favor. Her acting is graceful and ap- 
propriate.—7he Times. 


Mile. Ella Russell sustained the character of Gi/da, which has 
been associated with so many great prima donnas that its assumption 
by a new comer is always an arduous undertaking. The débutante 
achieved a decided She p a pure soprano voice of 
agreeable quality, with acommand of the extreme high notes of the 
register, together with great refinement of style and good intonation. 
Their merit were displayed in a duet with Rigoletto and that with 
the Duke in the first act; in Gi/da’s aria, and especially in the great 
scene with Rigoletto in the Duke's palace, in which Mlle. Russell dis- 
played genuine dramatic feeling.— Daily News. 

















A brilliant and genuine success Was last night achieved by Mile. 
Ella Russell in the réle of Lucia di Lammermoor. Her début last 
week as Gilda had awakened highly favorable impressions, though 
in that character she had little chance of manifesting dramatic 
power, and none of showing her skill in the execution of florid music. 
As Gilda she elicited unusually warm applause frorh an audience that 
in the first instance received her with chilling coldness. As /ucia 
she met with a reception more worthy of her position in operatic art, 
and subsequently elicited such tributes of enthusiastic admiration 
as are seldom bestowed by English audiences. Both as vocalist and 
actress she triumphed. Her polished vocalization, the freshness and 
purity of her well cultivated voice, the facility of her bravura sing- 
ing, the ease with which she executed passages extending to E flat in 
alt, the excellence of her shake, the equality of tone throughout her 
extended compass; these and other technical merits attracted the 
admiration of connoisseurs. We have had no operatic débutante 
with us to be compared with her for years past, if we except Mme. 
Sembrich, whom, as an actress, Miss Russell greatly excels. She 
seems to be a born actress, and in the last act invested the scene of 
Lucia’s delirium with novel interest by the spontaneity and dramatic 
force of her acting. To give special details of her successes would 
necessitate an enumeration of everything she sang ; it must suffice to 
say that she last night established her right to be placed in the fore- 
most rank of operatic light sopranos, and will henceforth be regarded 
as a powerful attraction by lovers of polished art.— 7he Globe. 


Miss Russell’s progress is watched with increasing interest, as she 
has slipped at once into the rank of great sopranos. She is now in- 
stalled side by side with Patti, Albaniand Nilsson. Miss Russel has 
at last essayed Marguerite in Faust; this of late years has become 
the test réle, and considering all that is required one can understand 
why it is so. Marguerite must have histrionic capacity of the high- 
est order, a fresh and lovely voice, finished vocalization and a fas- 
cinating face and form; while each Marguerite must be quite origi- 
nal, for a copy at once places the artist in the rear rank. Miss 
Russell’s rendering of Marguerite may claim to be a new one in 
every respect. In respect to form and face her Marguerite is all our 
fancy could desire, while her acting is singularly natural. In her 
portrayal of grief and despair, in her passionate love and dying mad- 
ness, she is free from all stage precedent, while her singing of itself 
has all the great qualities for which Miss Russell is now renowned, 
namely, sweetness, faultless tone and perfect execution of the most 
florid passages.—Court Circular. 





Seppilli a Stern Conductor.—Armando Sep- 
pilli, the youngest of Sir Augustus Harris’ three conductors 
for the grand opera this season—his first in London—is a 
strikingly handsome man, as well as a man of much nerve. 
In London he is said to be one of the strictest of leaders, 
with an almost rigid loyalty to his composer and a stern 
disciplinarian at rehearsal. At the performance, like all 
conductors, he is more or less the slave of the singer. ‘* The 
sight of Seppilli,” says a London newspaper writer, in giv- 
ing a sketch of the conductor, ‘‘ during a performance when 
some singer surprises him witha forbidden puntatura or an 
unexpected and often tasteless vocal innovation, is a sight 
indeed. He gets ‘stony,’ looks hard at the transgressor, 
his beat assumes at once a metronomical rigidity, and the 
culprit is taken through the rest of the part in strict time, 
without leniency and without the least regard for mute ap- 
peals to hold out a note or a suono filato.” 
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greatest average of well taught pupils. His musical taste, 
as far as the program was concerned, seemed to be of the 
most catholic kind, for it comprised all schools from Bach 
to Paderewski, the latter’s Polish Fantasy being played by 
Mr. Alfred Schmidt. 

In the ensemble class of Mr. Mayer-Mahr I noticed par- 
ticularly two young ladies who played excellently the Saint- 
Saéns variations for two pianos on a Beethoven theme, and 
in the classof Mr. Wilhelm Berger, the American composer- 
teacher, a Miss Guenther greatly distinguished herself with 
the really fine and finished performance of the first move- 
ment from Schumann’s G minor sonata. 

Altogether the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory 
Pruefungen were really satisfactory as well as interesting, 
and spoke alike well for the abilities of the teachers and 
the dilig of the great number of pupils. Moreover, the 
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Back IN BERLIN. 
HAVE been back in Berlin for just one week, 
and I have been wishing all along I were not. It is 
uncomfortably hot here, and musically there is absolutely 
nothing doing. Of course, the Royal Opera House is 
closed for the customary vacation, and concert life is re- 
duced to the gay doings at the “ Italy in Berlin ” exhibition 
in the evenings, and the commencement or Prue/ung's ex- 
ercises of the different classes of the Klindworth-Schar- 

wenka Conservatory in the afternoons. 

Of the latter I have had my fill, and I must confess that, 
despite the distressingly hot atmosphere in the conserva- 
tory hall, the proceedings were by no means uninteresting. 
The exhibition of the vocal classes I missed, because it 
took place in Bechstein Hall some evening during my tem- 
porary absence from the city. I am told, however, on the 
very best of authority, that the Klindworth-Scharwenka 
Conservatory is also in the field of solo singing, a place of 
culture of true art.- All performances by the pupils of 
Frau Amelia Joachim and of Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 
betokened the most careful preparation. 

Pronunciation, tone production and delivery were excel- 
lent throughout and the selections had been made with due 
reference to the individual talents of the pupils. Miss 
Triepel, of whom I had occasion to speak before, may, in 
spite of her youth to-day be designated as a singer who 
knows how to fascinate through her sonorous voice as well 
as by her excellence and beauty of delivery. Miss Zahn is 
the possessor of a superb contralto voice. Schumann's 
Nussbaum and French songs by Bizet and Chaminade the 
young lady gave with pleasing warmth and exquisite taste. 
Messrs. Fernekes and Parks, two young Americans, both 
have ample vocal material, and with diligent study will no 
doubt develop into useful singers. 

Next to the numerous soloistic offerings the efforts of the 
chorus under the direction of Messrs, Philipp Scharwenka 
and Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt deserve mention. As an inter- 
mezzo Miss May Hirschfeld, from London, a pupil of Con- 
certmaster Gruenberg, pleased with a fine performance of 
the first movement from Gade’s violin concerto. 

I hope that the conservatory may reach in the field of 
solo singing the same recognition which it has already ob- 
tained in regard to the piano and ensemble classes. 

Of these I do not need to write from hearsay, for I heard 
the different classes on several afternoons of the past 
week. 

They began with the chamber music class of Messrs. 
Giilzow and Sandow, the most distinguished numbers of the 
program being the first movement from the Goldmark trio 
in E minor, in which Miss Pauly took the piano part ; the 
Schumann piano quartet, in the different movements of 
which Miss Davis alternated with Miss Beuttner at the 
piano, while Miss Hirschfeld played the violin. Lastly the 
first movement from Beethoven’s E flat trio, op. 70, in 
which Miss Jowien distinguished herself at the piano. 

The second afternoon brought a rich and varied program 
performed by the pupils of the finishing classes of that ex- 
cellent musician and pedagogue, Philipp Scharwenka. The 
most noteworthy events were the Faschingsschwank (first 
movement) of Schumann, played by Richard Gerlt; the 
Liszt Gnomenreigen, performed by Miss Margaret Buett- 
ner ; Liszt’s E major polonaise, by Mrs. Gertrud Lemcke, 
the first two movements from Schubert’s Wanderer fan- 
tasy, by Miss Toni Nuernberg, ard the last two movements 
from Chopin’s E minor concerto, by Miss Martha Jowien. 

It is always difficult to speak of and gauge correctly the 
performances of Prof. Karl Klindworth’s pupils, for, excel- 
lent musician and teacher that he is, he usually and most 
habitually commits the grave mistake of allotting to most 
of his pupils tasks which are too difficult for them. Still, 
there were some of the pupils who showed remarkable 
ability and the fruits of good teaching. Thus, forinstance, 
Willy Meyer, who was heard in the first movement from 
Dvorak’s G minor piano concerto, and our own Miss Mary 
Mildred Marsh, from Cincinnati, of whom I have spoken at 
length heretofore, 

The best all around playing was done by the pupils of 
Prof. Ernst. Jedliczka, who had their say last Thursday af- 
ternoon. He seems to me a most conscientious teacher 
and one who has the ability to impart to others what he 
knows himself. ; Anyhow, he scored, in my mind, the 





administration seems to be bent upon always augmenting 
and improving the staff of teachers employed, for I just 
learn that in the violin department Mr. Florian Zajic will 
be added to the staff on October 1 next, an acquisition of 
which the institution may deservedly feel proud. 

#2 es 

* Italy in Berlin” offers an immense array of attractions 
—quite equal in number if not in artistic qualities to those 
of last season. For the entrance fee (12 cents) one hears 
concerts by Gialdini’s Orchestra, the Beisaglieri.Capelle (a 
military band), a mixed chorus from the Teatro Filodrama- 
tico di Milano and numerous floating groups of lyrically 
inclined fiddle, guitar and mandolin players, who have the 
unusual merit of enjoying their own performances. It is 
really characteristic of these ordinarily indolent appearing 
people that strains of music, however familiar, stir their 
internal machinery to uncommon activity. If they play or 
sing they do so with an enthusiasm which insures rhythmic 
feeling, and there can be no better foundation upon which 
to base a performance than absolute unity of pulsation. 
The swing that they impart to commonplace songs, brass 
band selections, choruses or orchestral pieces is infectious. 

The Gialdini orchestra is more robust, but not so fine as 
the Scala Orchestra, which is in Hamburg this year. The 
brass, wood, and strings are each as good, but Maestro 
Gialdini is not a good adjuster. He does not secure good 
balance. His trumpets and trombones often snort when 
they should coo, making pandemonium out of what should 
be level sonority. Their J and #/ are truly marvelous, for 
they are just as precise rhythmically as the more demon- 
strative moments. Altogether the Italians are exceptional 
material for ensemble purposes, but they require all the 
firmer control because of their wide-awake qualities. 

The Bersaglieri Band is better for concert performances 
than the average German organization, but one can scarcely 
imagine their leading a regiment to victory or death. 

The mixed chorus is far inferior to the male chorus of last 
year. The female voices have an untamed quality that 
would te painful if they were sonorous. As it is, most of 
their singing is in unison with the tenors, in whose robust- 
ness they are completely lost. 

The show as a whole is more sightly than in 1894, and is 
well patronized. 


*e## 


To what beautiful lengths and depths of absurdity 
race hatred sometimes may lead is best seen in the fol- 
lowing good joke committed in all seriousness by one 
of the most virulent of Berlin’s anti-Semitic papers. It 
roundly abuses Rubinstein for having composed Christus ; 
it pulls down the performances of this sacred opera at 
Bremen, because Director Dr. Theodore Loewe, who 
had the courage to undertake them, is a Jew, and be 
cause some artists in the cast are of Semitic origin 
(among others Miss Lavalle, who is the daughter of the 
chief editor of the Berhn 7aged/att, Dr. Levysohn.) But 
then the paper goes into a paroxysm of fury about the fact 
that some Bremen hatter has in his window for sale and 
advertises ‘‘Chrystie’s Hats.” Three times -the reporter 
went up and down past the store before he could trust his 
eyes and believe that anybody should dare to have the 
temerity to make advertising capital out of the hallowed 
name of Christ, and he implores the police to stop the 
nuisance. The reporter (I cannot bring myself to call him 
a music critic) and the editor-in-chief of the anti-Semitic 
paper evidently have not yet heard of the celebrated Lon- 
don firm which sells Chrystie’s hats all over the civilized 
world, and evidently also in Bremen. 

*# 2 

The D. K. und M. Zeitung asserts very seriously, and 
the Musikalisches Wochéndiatt, of Leipsic, just as seri- 
ously reproduces the assertion, that ‘‘ Marcella Sembrich 
will gain next winter with operatic performances in the 
United States the sum of 3,500,000 marks ; for (so say these 
papers) she is to appear fifty-five times, receiving for each 
performance the sum of $1,500.” Granting it to be true that 
Mme. Sembrich is engaged for fifty-five appearances at 
$1,500, that would bring her, according to my mathematical 
knowledge, the sum of $82,500, which multiplied by four 
would make 330,000 marks, a little less than the tenth part 
of 3,500,000. Kopfrechnen schevach/ my dear brethren, 


I heard a nice open air concert night before last at the 
Tivoli, where the Berlinese Liedertafel, under the direction 





of their well-known chorus master, A. Zander, sang for 
the benefit of the inundation sufferers at Wurtemberg. 
A large and enthusiastic audience listened with rapt atten- 
tion to the excellent 2 cafe//a offerings of this fine male 
chorus, as well as to the sonorous playing of the band of 
the Third Regiment of the Royal Foot Guards under the 
direction of Musikdirector C. Arnold. 


Berlin will next winter witness the conducting of what I 
consider the two greatest living concert conductors, Wein- 
gartner and Nikisch. This fact alone would suffice to make 
Berlin the most attractive of all European music centres. 
It will prove a battle royal between the two friendly foes 
worthy of each other’s mettle, and I can assure you it 
will be watched with no little interest by thousands upon 
thousands of musicians, amateurs and concertgoers gen- 
erally. At present writing it would seem asif the odds 
were in favor of Weingartner, for he was all the rage 
the last two seasons. He has Fashion with him, and 
Fashion goes a great way here, as well as everywhere, and 
the main advantage—he has in the Royal Orchestra a body of 
artists such as cannot be found except in the Boston 
Orchestra. Meanwhile Wolff has not been idle either, and 
above all he has increased the Philharmonic Orchestra to 
eighty-four performers. 

What Nikisch can do with such a body of muscians no- 
body knows who has not seen him at work ina rehearsal. 
Then there will be soloists of such importance that the 
Berlin public cannot afford to disregard them. It is under- 
stood that Paderewski, out of friendship tor Nikisch, hes 
consented to play at one of these concerts in spite of his 
dislike for the German capital and its critics. Then Johan- 
nes Brahms will participate in one concert. Further solo- 
ists will be Eugen d’Albert, Willy Burmester, Pablo de 
Sarasate, Prof. Leopold Auer, the Dresden young colora- 
tura singer, Miss Erica Wedekind, Josie Hofmann, Fred- 
eric Lamond, Raimund von Zur Muehlen, Jean Gérardy, 
and others. The dates for the ten Biilow, now Nikisch 
Philharmonic concerts have been settled for October 14 
and 28, November 11 and 25, December 9, January 13, '96, 
February 17, March 2 and 23. 


* # # 


The program for the Stern Singing Society under the 
direction of Prof. F. Gernsheim (quieting all rumors as to 
the proposed dissolution of that old established organiza- 
tion) has been settled for the coming season. In the first 
concert on November 4, the death-day of Mendelssohn, 
Paulus will be performed with Von Zur Muehlen and Mer- 
schaert as soloists. On January 17 a novelty in the shape 
of Ernst H. Seyffardt’s choral work, Aus Deutschlands 
grosser Zeit, will have its first Berlin production, and at the 
third and last concert in March Bach’s St. Matthew Pas- 
sion Music wiil be performed. The first and third concerts 
will take place at the newly erected Emperor William Me- 


morial Church. 
* * * 


The Weimar conductorship muddle has been temporarily 
settled by the withdrawal of Stavenhagen, who is going to 
change his residence from Weimar to Munich and will 
leave Eugen d’Albert in possession of the roost. The sig- 
nificant fact is also reported in connection with this squab- 
ble that Herr von Bronsart has tendered his resignation as 
intendant of the Weimar court opera ‘‘on account of. ill 
health.” His successor is chosen in the person of Major 
von Vigneau, formerly intendant of the Dessau court opera 
house. 

*e# * 

As far as I know, the question of a successor to Frank 
Van der Stucken as conductor of the New York Arion has 
not yet been definitely settled, although applications must 
have been pouring in by the score. The Arion has com- 
missioned Dr. Max Bruch to select a new conductor, as it 
was he who had also recommended Mr. Van der Stucken 
for the post. Upon inquiry on the subject, I just received 
from Dr. Bruch the following reply : 

FRIEDMAU, Albest. 3, June 26, 1895. 

My DEAR MR. FLOERSHEIM—As negotiations have not yet been 
concluded, I cannot, to my regret, give you to-day the name of the 
excellent artist whom I have recommended tothe Arion. As soon, 
however, as he has been definitely chosen and I am officially apprised 
of the fact by cable from the Arion, I shall immediately let you have 
some particulars about the new conductor. 


With best regards and highest esteem, 


Yours, Dr. M. BRUCH, 


*#*# # 


Apropos of Dr. Max Bruch, his latest Piblical oratorio, 
Moses, has been selected for performance on the first day 
of the jubilee festival to be held here next spring in com- 
memoration of the 200th anniversary of the founding of the 
Royal Academy of Arts at Berlin. The work has been se- 
lected for each performance by the unanimous vote of the 
members of the Academy, and will be heard on this august 
and festive occasion for the first time in Berlin. 


* 2 


Berlin will witness the first performance of the Italian 
opera Tartuffe, by Oronzio Scarano, a young Neapolitan 
composer, whowith this work received the first prize at the 
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Turin opera concours from among sixty aspirants for it. 
Scarano is soon coming to Berlin. 
** # 

We are having a summer opera (I came near writing 
summer complaint) at the Flora in Charlottenburg, near 
Berlin. They gave Trovatore for the opening night. With 
96° in the shade at 8 p. m., I beg to be excused from 
attending I! Trovatore, although they say that the little 
tenor Burrian, from Cologne, who made his début on 
this occasion, is not bad, and that he had to repeat the 
Of course he had to! 


sa 


Johannes Brahms is said to be busy upon the composi- 
tion of several of the poems by the folks poetess and 
peasant woman, Johanna Ambrosius, from the East of 
Prussia. An Ambrosius evening is soon to be arranged 
at Koenigsberg, where the new Lieder will have their first 
public interpretation. 


stretta. 


** # 


Old man Bruckner is on his pins again, and henceforth 
the Austrian Court will take care of the composer. A fine, 
free residence has been arranged for him at the Imperial 
Belvedere, and the Archduchess Marie Valerie is taking a 
personal interest in Bruckner's welfare. This is as it 
should be. 
° a * 

Wilhelm -Kienzl, the composer of the opera Evangeli- 
mann, is busy in his native Styrian Mountains upon the 
composition of a ‘ musical tragi-comedy "entitled Don 
Quixote. Richard Strauss is at work upon an orchestral 
tone poem on the subject of Till Eulenspiegel ‘‘ nach alter 
Schelmenweise in Rondeau form.” 

** * 

Hermann Wolff wasin London last week, but the inde- 
fatigable manager was recalled to Berlin by telegraph on 
account of the fast failing health of his aged mother. 

** * 


The Bayreuth Festival Theatre will next year reach the 
twentieth year of its existence. The anniversary of the 
inauguration will be most befittingly celebrated by a grand 
festival performance of Rheingold under Hans Richter’s 
direction and with the very first artists in the cast. 


*** * 


All sorts of rumors have been set afloat with regard to 
Humperdinck’s new opera which he is said to have finished 
in Italy lately. The subject mostly mentioned and sur- 
mised at was that of Dornroeschen, or the Sleeping Beauty, 
as the old fairy story is called in English. I learn from re- 
liable sources that this is nottrue, but that the opera, which 
is nearly but not quite finished, treats of the old fable of 
The Wolf and the Seven Little Goats. The libretto is 
again furnished by the composer’s talented sister, Frau 
Dr. Wette, of Cologne. 

*"* 

Berlin will not have regular opera again as soon as was 
first intended by the intendancy of the Royal Opera House. 
Kroll’s remodeled and renovated opera house was to have 
been ready for occupancy by the royal forces on or about 
August i. The fact, however, isthat the building process 
is progressing rather slowly and that the idea of deep ex- 
cavations for the second stage Versenkung had to be 
dropped because of ground water encountered inadvertent 
ly, and which it seems impossible to counteract. Under the 
circumstances it will hardly be much before the middle of 
September before the regular season will be reopened. 

Meanwhile all sorts of rumors of new and different 
operatic undertakings which are to take the interim are 
ripe, but none seem to materialize. The last one which 
has a semblance of likelihood is a visit to Berlin on the part 
of the best Itahan operetta company in existence, the one 
under the direction of Rafaelle Scognamilio. This stagione, 
which is to last one month and will come after the also pro- 
posed invasion of Sonzogno, is said to bring a repertory 
hitherto unknown here and containing such works as 
Valente’s Granatieri; Makmus, by Maestro Sarrone; 
Queen and Peasant Woman, by the Duke of Tiora ; Befana 
and other Neapolitan operettas. 

*e* 

The Sonzegno Italian opera stagione just mentioned is 
to take place at the Theatre Unter den Linden in the time 
from September 24 to October 13, and will bring as novel- 
ties Samara's Martyrs, and Mascagni's Silvano, and a few 
other works as yet not known here. 

sf, # 


Franz Kullak has composed and published a fitce 
@ occasion, entitled Die Flottenschau (The Naval Review), 
in commemoration of the opening of the Northeastern 
Channel. The piano piece will in so far serve its purpose as 
it will tend to make seasick any musician who looks at it, 
and it is more than probable that old man Kullak would be 
found turned around in his coffin if anybody would dare to 
opea hisgrave. Such a grave offense nobody, however, I 
hope will undertake. 


eee 
Heinrich Zoellner, the conductor of the New York Lied- 

erkranz, whom I saw at Braunschweig a few day ago, has 

composed a ‘‘ heros’ duology,” dedicated to the grand 





national memories of 1870, ‘The first porcon of the work 
is soon to be brought out at the Munich Court Opera 


House. ae 


The sweet and persuasive voice of Morris Reno, Esq., 
of New York, has been heard in Berlin, but I saw him 
not. 

Neither did I see Henry Ziegler, who only stayed one 
day, as he was called by telegraph to Stuttgart on ac- 
count of the ill health of his father. 

Still another one whom I did not meet, but should have 
been delighted to see, was my old friend Rafael Joseffy. 
who, during my absence, passed through Berlin on his way 
to Budapest. The great pianist intends to take his mother, 
whom he loves most devotedly, to the United States. His 
friend and chum, Mr. Alexander Neumann, of the ///us- 
trated American, called on me, brought me Joseffy’s re- 
gards and told me that Rafe played in concert on the 
steamer and that the receipts for the benefit of the Sailors’ 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund were such as had never be- 
fore been reached in any of the customary ocean steamer 
concerts. 

Constantin Sternberg is in town, but I have not yet 
come across him. I met, however, my old friend Conrad 
Ansorge. 

The call of Miss Marcella Lindh, of New York, and also 
that of Mr. Frederick W. Primer, representative of Geo, 
P. Bent, of Chicago, Ill., I missed on account of my 
absence from the capital. I was more fortunate, however, 
in the case of Mr. Herbert C. Theopold, the vice-president 
of the Schimmel & Nelson Piano Company, of Faribault, 
Minn. 

Among the other and very numerous callers who lately 
made things lively at the Berlin headquarters of Tue 
MusicaL Courter were Miss. Elsa Kutscherra, whose ter- 
rible ordeal of losing her mother three hours after the 
return of the artist's successful tournée through the United 
States I mentioned in a former letter. Miss Kutscherra, 
who was greatly attached to her mother and never left her 
for any length of time, was still greatly agitated over her 
so recent bereavement. 

Then there was Miss Dr. Marian D. Macdaniel, a young 
physician and vocalist from New York, a pupil of that ex- 
cellent teacher, Anna Lankow, of New York. Another of 
her pupils, Miss Lillie Herta, a sweet and charming young 
lady with a finely trained light soprano voice, also called. 
I hope to have a chance to hear her in opera in Berlin next 
season. Mrs. Alma Powell, still another one of Mme. Lan- 
kow's pupils, recently made a successful operatic début as 
Queen of the Night in Mozart’s Magic Flute, at the Frank- 
fort Opera House. 

A pleasant call was also that of my esteemed friend Carl 
Zerrahn, of Boston, who is now the Nestor of American 
conductors, having for an uninterrupted period of ever so 
many years been the leader of the old renowned Handel 
and Haydn Society. He looks in splendid health, and 
walks as straight and erect as a general. Mr. Zerrahn in- 
tends to return to the United States on August 8 on the 
Fuerst Bismarck. 

Philipp Roth, editor of the Berlin Signale, called in 
conjunction with Mr. Alfred Apel, director of the Braun- 
schweig Hochschule fiir Musik. 

Then there was Mr. W. L. Blumenschein, of Dayton, 
Ohio, with whom I had an extended and very interesting 
chat ; Miss Caroline Maben, from Minneapolis, Minn.; Miss 
Marie Mildred Marsh, from Cincinnati, Ohio ; Otis B. 
Boise, composer and teacher of composition; Miss Har- 
riet M. Behnne, from New York, an operatic star, Miss 
Lilian Briggs, of Philadelphia, who is studying at the 
Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory; Gustav Hille, of 
Philadelphia, and quite a few others. O. F. 








Fifty Days Abroad. 
RS. ANTONIA H. SAWYER, who achieved 
such a signal triumph, socially and vocally, during 
her visit in London, returned to New York Wednes- 
day, July 17, on the Majestic. She left this city May 29, 
and has been the recipient of special favors throughout her 
tour. Reports published in the London edition of Tur 
MusicaL Courter have told how she was received by Sir 
Joseph Barnby, Mrs. Ronalds, Mrs. Nathan Defries, Mlle. 
de Lido, Rabbi Hast, Gustav Ernest, Mrs. Hovey, Mrs. 
Willam Cottier, Mrs. A. M. B. Ellis, Mrs. Williams, Max 
Elliot, Mme. Liebhart, Whitney Mockridge, the Rev, Ed- 
ward Ker Gray and others. 

Mrs. Sawyer describes Rabbi Hast, who is the chief 
cantor of England, as being ‘‘ one of the ablest men I’ve 
ever met.” Proceeding, she says: ‘‘ All great men are 
simple in their manners, and so many in the profession in 
America could take a few lessons of the Rev. Mr. Hast, 
and also of Sir Joseph Barnby, who is one of the most 
charming men in the world.” 

The First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and 
Twelfth street, of which Mrs. Sawyer is the solo contralto, 
is closed for the summer months and she will take advan- 
tage of the vacation in order to rest up for her coming sea- 
son of song service, which will include church choir work, 
oratorios and English ballads. 





Philadelphia Will Have Its Own 


Opera. 

|) apps New York and New Orleans have 

been the only cities in the country which supported 
an opera company for a regular season, but the indications 
now are that Philadelphia next winter will be added to the 
list. For several seasons past Gustave Hinrichs has been 
giving summer seasons of Italian opera there with no very 
extensive facilities at hand, but with plenty of artistic pur- 
pose and experience. Puccini's Manon, Bizet’s Pearl Fishers, 
and the Cavalleria were first given there by Mr. Hinrichs’ 
company before they were ever heard anywhere else in 
America. Leoncavallo’s I Pagliacci was sung first in 
America under Mr. Hinrich’s management. 

The Philadelphians decided that they wanted a regular 
opera of their own. For several winters past. the Abbey 
& Grau company had sting there once or twice each 
week, but the singers hate the trip and are very likely to 
develop sore throats when they are announced to appear 
there ; so that very few of the best artists from the Metro- 
politan company sing during the Philadelphia season. So 
a subscription has been raised, and it has been decided that 
Mr. Hinrichs was the man to take charge of Philadelphia’s 
opera season. Already $40,000 out of the $50,000 required 
have been secured, and a winter's season of thirteen weeks, 
which will include forty nights of opera, thirteen matinées 
and twelve orchestral concerts, will begin at the Academy 
of Music on November 18, if the certainty that the re- 
maining $10,000 will be raised is as great a$ the promoters 
of the opera season say that it is. 

Gustave Hinrichs announces that he has secured Emma 
Nevada as the star of his organization, and that Signor 
Vignas, remembered here as a tenor with a beautiful voice 
and very little ability to act, who was miscast so often dur- 
ing the season of opera two years ago at the Metropolitan 
that he succeeded in making very little impression, has 
also promised to come over under his management. Mme. 
Nevada has not been heard here since 1884, when she sang 
with Patti at the old Academy of Music. She is a light 
soprano, and very popular in Europe, and ranks high as a 
coloratura singer. Sheis about thirty-three years old now, 
and is the wife of a Dr. Palmer, who was at one time her 
agent. She was born in a mining town in Nevada, and 
took the name of the State for her stage name when she 
found that no one in Europe could pronounce her real 
name, whioh was -Wixon. She is a pupil of Mme. Mar- 
chesi, and made her début in London in La Sonnambula 
in 1882. Del Puente, the baritone, is also to be a member 
of the Hinrichs company, and the Academy of Music, 
which is an unattractive building, is to be remodeled and 
redecorated for the season.—New York Sun. 





Wagner's Wonderful “ Thirteen.” 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
NOTICE the following concerning Richard Wag- 
ner and the number * 13” in Miss Thomas’ Paris letter 
published in your issue of June 12: 
Wagner was born in 1813, and died February 13. The inauguration 
of the Bayreuth Theatre by Rheingold was on the 13th ; the pro- 


logue of the Niebelungen Ring was on August 13, 1876, and the two 
representations of Tannbéuser at the Paris Opéra House were on 


March 13 and May 13, 1861 and 1895. 

If that cabalistic pair of figures has anything to do with 
the life and fortunes of man, surely Wagner was well at- 
tended during his pilgrimage. Besides the ‘* thirteens” 
mentioned above allow me to cite some others : 

There are thirteen letters in Richard Wagner’s name. 

The total of the figures in 1813, the year of his birth, 
equals thirteen. 

He wrote thirteen operas or music dramas. 

His determining impression in favor of a dramatic career 
was made on the 13th ‘‘ of the month, hearing Devrient in 
Freischiitz on October 18,” 1819. Freischiitz was completed 
by Weber on May 13, 1820, and was first performed in 1822 
(added 13). Weber died in Wagner's thirteenth year. 

Wagner's public début as a musical personage was in 
1831 (added 13). 

The Riga stage, where Wagner was director, was opened 
on September 18, 1837. 

He completed Rienzi in Paris in 1840 (added 13). 

Tannhduser was completed on April 13, 1844. 

Wagner's exile from Saxony lasted thirteen years. 

September 13 was his last day at Bayreuth. 

Liszt saw Wagner for the last time in Venice, January 
18, 1883. 

The year in which he died was the thirteenth of the Ger- 
man Confederation. Respectfully yours, 

W. Francis GATEs. 
ZANESVILLE, Ohio. 





‘Coming Back.—Mrs. Bella Thomas-Nichols, who left 
New York June 7 to visit her mother, who was ill in 
La Crosse, Wis., has succeeded in nursing her back to 
health. Mrs. Thomas-Nichols has recently been stopping 
at Minnetonka Beach, Minn., and will soon return to the 
East. After a few weeks at Newport, as is her yearly 
custom, she will resume her professional labors in New 
York. 
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PARIS. 


One can stop as he ascends, but not as he descends.—NAPOLEON. 


Fincer Quauity in Piano Pvayine. 


HENRI FALCKE, the Paris pianist, is one of 

» those players of whose performance scarcely any- 

one writes without speaking of his delicacy of touch. As 

pupils of his who have not been blessed in this way by 

nature have been known to acquire the magic quality, his 
manner of proceeding with such must be of interest. 

‘‘Iam not a fatalist as to touch,” says M. Falcke. ‘I 
do not say with a great many, ‘ Oh, well, touch is born, 
not made, so that settles it.’ Some are born, I know, with 
this justness of expression by the fingers, which does not 
mean either strength or weakness, but a close physical con- 
nection with sentiment of the mind, which may be called a 
sentiment of the fingers. With some this can be culti- 
vated, partly by mental, partly by physical processes ; with 
others cultivation may be more or less perfect, so as to 
reduce extremely disagreeable playing to that which is 
extremely agreeable. In any case there is no excuse for 
leaving a pupil in a state of nature just because he was 
born so. 

“Touch is to the fingers what quality is to the voice ; but 
reflect how few singers are artists on native quality. There 
is much more that is artificial than natural in art, as in the 
development of taste or manner. How many gauche girls 
may be made gracious and charming, how many brutal 
natures refined and discriminating, through judicious and 
persistent training ! 

“All work with the hand must be individual. No two 
persons’ hands are alike, any more than two leaves on a 
tree; itis impossible. The study from the start must be 
in line with hand conformation, What will do for a wide 
hand will not doforaslim one. The hand that is thick 
through will not respond to the course for a thin, trans- 
parent web. Two sorts of hands are the most difficult—one 
that is long and narrow and bony, like lead pencils bound 
together tightly at the knuckles ; the other a thick, flat, solid 
one, with square finger points and an expression that, even 
if it has never done anything, looks as ifit had been always 
pushing wheelbarrows. There is a fat hand with small 
finger points that can make a delicious touch when guided 
by atender soul; and a hand does not have to look like 
wax, according to the novelists, in order to be a piano 
hand. 

‘T am convinced that the wrist has more to do with piano 
touch than is realized by players, teachers or the public. 

** Most of the disagreeable sound that is called indescrib- 
able and unchangeable is the result of playing from the 
elbow. ‘Till the wrist is perfectly free, both ways, nothing 
can be done toward touch. The side motion of the wrist is 
absolutely indispensable to a caressing tone. A stiff wrist 
means hard tone; only blows of sound are made. 

“Then, too, tone does not depend on elevation of the 
fingers, but on the thought that lies between the finger 
points and the keys at the time of contact. Fingers may 
be raised a yard high, yet come down upon an object with 
the lightness of a feather. This may be illustrated upon 
the piano wood or upon the hand of the pupil—that force 
is in intention. 

** Pupils learn too much and hear too little. Mind is 
busy with notes, nerves with fear, muscles are stiffened to 
make time as those of a horse to make a jump; the whole 
intention is hypnotized by bars and lines and imagination 
is paralyzed. Pupils play and do not listen ; everything is 
hard and dry and false. 

“Instead they should breathe as they play. See, here are 
regular commas and semicolons and even exclamation 
points through these exercises. Punctuation, phrasing, 
meaning are allied—anything that will make notes and bars 
subservient, anything that will make the eyes look in, not 
out, 

‘Will you think it strange if I say to you that Sarah 
Bernhardt has been my best piano professor? 

“ Her diction, her declamation, her tranquility, her free- 
dom of thought in uttering lines were a revelation to me in 
musical expression. I learned what phrasing meant in 


RigGt wahr?” 


Cleopatra, and lost sight of bars and notes in Fedora and 
Gismonda, 

**Much irregularity and feebleness of touch come from 
a habit pupils have of pressing the keys but part way down, 
with the idea of making a light tone. The keys must be 
pressed quite to the bottom, and the tone made to depend 
on the force, or sentiment of force rather. 

** To show the importance of thought, fancy, imagination 
in piano playing is the most difficult part of the work. The 
choice of pieces that shall have little thought and little 
technic and much melody, with distinct lines of sound and 
color, is difficult. To keep down pride in technic at the 
same time that perfection in technic is being developed is 
difficult. There comes a time when the pupil's pride in 
technic is maddening to the musician teacher. His hands 
have become so free, so able, so supple ; he is so much mas- 
ter of note tangles, he is possessed to do, to show, to go, 
and he plays with anvil rhythm. 

‘* The haste of American pupils and their misconception of 
educational lines are very hampering to the foreign teacher. 
They many times come to have so many lessons, just to put 
on finishing touches. They look for coat of varnish in art, 
or rather in success, for that is what many seek. They go 
the minute the first dawn of progress is made. They give 
a teacher no chance to use his plan of teaching, which is 
variety itself, and infinite.” 

M. Falcke has the advantage of speaking fluently several 
languages ; in fact has instituted a ‘* foreigner's course” in 
a school with which he is connected. He is a cosmopolitan 
musician who believes in many superiorities on the earth. 
He goes to take a needed rest in Switzerland. 





Widor hasa secret on his mind—io, not a wedding. 
Were it that we would not know even that much, as in cer- 
tain cases he is the sort of man who can keep even a secret 
asecret. No, and it is not about playing, nor about teach- 
ing—so there! The rest when the time comes. 

Meantime he is studying German. The most Frenchman 
of Frenchmen, the most ultra of Frenchmen studying Ger- 
man! What do you think of that for signs of the times? 
And studying it seriously, taking his lessons and studying 
regularly, and already making use of many Teuton expres- 
sions in his interesting chats. 

“It is my theatre ; my German is my only recreation just 
now. 3h bin febr fleigig! €8 ift eine gute Gewobhnbeit. 

His Gothic sonata is just published at Schott’s. He 
speaks with great affection of this sonata, seems to have a 
special tenderness for it, doubtless because, as he says, 
‘The last always seems the best.” You will have the 
pleasure of reading an analysis of the composition in Tue 
Musicat CourizR soon. 

He was ‘‘best man” at an interesting wedding this week, 
by the way. You remember reading of a young Prix de 
Rome composer, M. Henri Busser; who was ‘ granted 
dispensation" by the Academy to marry during his Roman 
course. The wedding took place at St. Cloud, and M. 
Chas. M. Widor and M. Gailhard, director of the Opéra, 
were his ‘‘témoins.” A beautiful mass was sung during 
the ceremony by prominent artists, and Widor was or- 
ganist. 

Three of Widor’s organ pupils received prizes at the Con- 
servatoire this week also: M. Galand, first prize; M. Mari- 
chelle, premiere accessit, and M. Michel Deuxiéme, accessit. 
You should see M, Thomas’ enthusiasm in speaking of 
Widor. Two of his compositions, a beautiful quintet. and 
a charming waltz, were played this afternoon at a matinée 
given by Mme. Trélat. The orchestra were the pupils of 
M. Delsart, the violoncello professor of the Conservatoire, 
and their ensemble playing is something marvelous. On 
Sunday he played the Fifth Symphony in his inspiring 
style. As usual a great many interesting people were in 
the loft. The leaves were turned by an American lady, by 
the way, a sister of Lady Randolph Churchill, herself a 
very handsome woman and an accomplished musician. 
Widor was full of compliments for her skillful performance 
of her task. It is no easy matter to turn the leaves ina 
case like that, especially when there are two or three re- 
turns and perhaps an omitted strain, and the position of 
organ bank and rack adds to the difficulty. It requires 
nerve and courage and also to be an expert reader. 

Mapame GABRIELLE Krauss. 

Although one of the most recent she is also one of the 
most distinguished professors of singing in Paris. 

Born in Vienna, she was a pupil of the celebrated Mar- 
chesi school there, and unites with Mme. Marchesi and 
Mme, Viardot as to the Garcia principles of singing. When 
very young she made her début in the Vienna opera as 
Matilde in William Tell, and through the succeeding years 
triumphed in Le Prophéte, Robert le Diable, La Fifite En- 
chantée, as Venus and Elizabeth in Tannhiuser, //sa in 
Lohengrin, Senta in Le Vaisseau-Fant6me, when those 
réles were yet novelties. 

With a profound dramatic sentiment, grand physique and 
excellent method, she was unrivaled in Italy, where Rache/ 
and Dona Anna of Don Juan were special triumphs. In 
Paris she has sung some thirty-six réles, eighteen of which 
were in the Théatre Italien, and six were creations. Im- 
agine what a diversity of interpretation as Rache/, Valen- 





tine, Dona Anna, Jeanne d’Arc, Alice, Agathe, Sélika, 





Pauline, Aida, Hermosa, Marguerite, Sapho, Gilda, 
Dolores, ia the Paris Grand Opéra alone. 

Mme. Krauss’ opinions upon the subject of Wagner in the 
class room do not differ materially from those expressed. 
She teaches in French, German and Italian. She has asso- 
ciated with her a niece, also a pupil of Marchesi, who places 
voice and drills in the preparatory work, while she teaches 
the important details of finish, répertoire, tradition, &c. 
That is a good plan, and 1 should imagine would be more 
largely followed here. I suppose it is difficult to find one 
who can place voice wisely. 4 

Mme. Price, an American contralto, is one of Mme. 
Krauss’ most promising pupils. 

M. Omer Letorey, who won the Grand Prix de Rome 
this year, is but twenty-two years of age. His father is an 
official in a great factory at Chalon-sur-Saéne. His first 
musical studies were made with the Brothers in the Chris- 
tian Schools, and he then entered the Niedermeyer School 
of Organ and Composition, which he left at eighteen to en- 
ter the Conservatoire in the class of fugue, in which he woa 
first prize and Second Grand Prix de Rome. In 1894 he 
had to leave the Conservatoire to pass his service militaire. 
In October he wiil be free to commence his three years’ 
course at the Villa Médicis. Success tohim! What honor 
to France to care this way for her talent ! 

Music has sustained a loss this week in the very sudden 
death of M. ‘Charles Darcours,” music critic of the 
Figaro. Trained musician, composer, writer, a man of 
sound integrity and artistic conscience, he has been asso- 
ciated with the /igaro for a quarter of a century. His 
real name was Charles Rety, and his brother, M. Emile 
Rety, is sub-director of the Conservatoire. M. Rety has 
done much for French’ music through the production of 
valuable works and by lectures. Seventy years of age, he 
was at work to-within four hours of his death, and looked 
the picture of health. 

The pupils’ concert given by Marmontel pére, the father of 
piano and piano instruction in Paris, was this year character- 
ized by the work of Stephen Heller, who was the pianist’s 
devoted friend. Other composers on the program were 
Haydn, Schuloff, Mozart, Hummel, Beethoven, Godard 
Chopin and Marmontel fils. The works of Heller were 
reserved for the pupils by temperament and training best 
fitted to interpret the pure, noble and delicate style of the 
master. The name of one of the pupils, by the way, was 
Rosa Bonheur. 

M. Constant Pierre has recently launched into a work 
curious as it is original and entertaining. He has made a 
collection and arranged in score, after the original manu- 
scripts with historic notes, the music executed at the 
national fétes of the French Revolution. ‘This is a valuable 
collection, as the convention played an important part in 
the establishment of republican music, and all the masters 
of the time whose sympathies permitted them aided in 
voicing the cry of Freedom. 

Hymne 4 la Victoire, by Cherubini; Le Chant du Dé- 
part and Chant des Victoires, by Méhul ; hymns of triumph 
or prayer by Lesueur, Berton, Gossec, Catel and Martini 
are in the collection. There are three different versions 
of the Hymns 4 Voltaire. M. Pierre, who is a secretary of 
the Conservatoire, isalso arranging a work an the origin of 
the Conservatoire, in view of the centennial of that institu- 
tion, which occurs this year. 

It is supposedly decided that the Opéra has renounced the 
idea of giving Berlioz’s Faust “in costume.” Good! The 
intention was later to give Orphée, and M. Saint-Saéns wes 
deputed to prepare the work for production. It is now 
fixed to give instead Saiht-Saéns’ own work, Brunhaut, 
poem written by M. Louis Gallet, the music commenced 
by Guiraud and finished this year by Saint-Saéns. The 
latter is therefore at work on the final details of Brunhaut 
and the following caste is arranged: Frédégonde, Mme. 
Héglon; Brunhkilde, Mme. Breval ; Merowig, Alvarez ; 
Hilpéric, Renaud ; Fortunatus, Vaguet ; Prétestat, Del- 
mas. 

Meantime the Opéra Comique undertakes the difficult 
task of rivaling the superb Orphée of former days, and the 
astonishing Delna is charged with the principal réle. M. 
Dubois’ Xaviére has also been cast. Mlle. Alice Van der 
Heyden, of Brussels, has been engaged for two years at 
the Opéra Comique; also M. Maréchal,a young tenor from 
The Hague. Van Dyck has had to give up and go to 
Styria for rest and cure. M. Daubé, chef d’orchestra of 
the Opéra Comique, passes his summer in the Pyrénées, 
where he has a lovely villa. The first violin of the Opéra 
has resigned for health reasons, and a M. Brun takes his 
place, and a young violinist only twenty replaces M. Brun. 
The flutist chosen for the concerts of the coming season is 
but seventeen and is a pupil of M. Taffanel, chef d’orches- 
tre of the Conservatoire concerts, 

The Préfecture de Police of Paris has advised all the 
theatres to change the electric fire alarm signals for tele- 
phone communication, so as to avoid unnecessary arrival 
of engines, &c., apt to create a panic over a small trifle of 
fire. 

M, Eugéne Gigout closed the tenth year of his organ 
school this week by an exceedingly interesting concert. A 
dozen young men showed both talent and training, and the 
organist is to be congratulated. It is interesting to note 
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that three young ladies, French, are members of his school. 
The program contained works by Bach, Hindel, Mendels- 
sohn, Niedermeyer, Cesar Franck, Saint-Saéns, Gigout and 
Boéllman. The audience was select and artistic, and sev- 
eral classic pieces were encored. Much interest is being 
felt in this school, which is bound to make an impression 
upon the musical world. 
OUT OF TOWN. 

M. Colonne has made a great sensation at Strasbourg. 
Following the successes of Berlin and Italian orchestras on 
similar occasions, his immense triumph is something of 
which to be proud. An undeniable superiority is accorded 
to the French chef d’orchestra, whose seventy artists are 
virtuosos and whose style is rhythmic, sentimental and 
emotional, while being strictly correct. The second concert 
was devoted to Berlioz, Lalo, Bizet, Gounod and Godard. 

At Bordeaux also the conductor has won successes in 
fragments from Romeo and Juliette, by Berlioz ; two com- 
positions of Schumann, orchestrated by M, Th. Dubois, 
and the first act of Parsifal. Interest in this concert was 
heightened by the work of M. Raoul Pugno, who enrap- 
tured the audience in the concerto of Schumann, A minor ; 
a berceuse of Chopin and a Serenade to the Moon, of his 
own composition. 

M. Eugene Abbey, one of the two heads of the cele- 
brated organ factory of E. & J. Abbey, died recently at 
Versailles, where the house was founded in 1830 by the 
father, an Engiishman. ; 

At Marseilles is being played the Ballet Callerhoé by Mlle..- 
Chaminade, who is of that town originally, as well as the 
poet M. Rougier. It is well played and having success. 
The tenor Tourni has been appointed director of the Capi- 
tole Theatre at Toulouse for three years, with a subvention 
of 125,000 francs. Concerts are opened at Dieppe with 
M. Bourdeau as chef, and at Vichy under M. Gabriel Marie, 
and at Boulogne-sur-mer M. Raynaud directs an excellent 
orchestra for Les Huguenots, l’Africaine, Faust, Carmen, 
Haydée, Mignon, &c., and la fille de Mme. Angot, le petit 
Faust, Chaperon Rouge, Ma mie Rosette, la jolie Par- 
fumeuse, la dot de Brigette, Barbe- Bleue, &c. 

M. Henri Jahyer, till recently secretary of the Paris 
Opéra Comique, now director of the two municipal thea- 
tres in Nantes, is making things move down there. He is 
collecting in some important musical material ani will in- 
clude in the coming season's work the Valkyrie la Vivan- 
diére, la Navarraise, Proserpine, Paillasse, Madame 
Chrysantheme and many other novelties for the Nan- 
tesians, 

Of the Bertin class in stage study, of which you read re- 
cently, six pupils have already been engaged for the 
coming season at Paris, Dijon, Liége, Bordeaux, Mar- 
seille and la Haye. 

American pupils do not seem to understand that M. 
Bertin’s work is wholly unique in stage preparation. He 
has a hall with regular stage, where all the personages of 
the different operas go through the regular stage business, 
singing and acting together in ten and twelve operas in a 
season. It is not private study and it is not ‘‘ make be- 
lieve,” it is actual, ‘living, acting in opera, He makes studies 
of the new operas with the composers and makes designs 
of stage business in minutiz, which he interleaves in the 
score, and insists upon. He teaches the Walkiire, Lohen- 
grin and Tannhiduser with the other operas in this way. 
He has interleaved the entire scores of la Navarraise and 
Werther with Massenet, who subscribes wholly to Mr. 
Bertin as interpreter of his réles. 

HOME FOLKS. 

Emma Nevada is making 4 triumphal tour through 
Spain. Madrid, Grenada, Murcia, Alicante, Malaga, 
Carthagena, Almeria and Cordone have already heard and 
praised her. 

Miss Minna Kellogg, of New York, has been singing 
with success at the Grosvenor Club, London. The occa- 
sion was special guest night dinner. She sang Schubert’s 
Marguerite, Masse’s Chanson Bohémienne, Arioso de 
Jeanne d'Arc, by Bemberg, and a berceuse from Paul and 
Virginia. The audience was fashionable and applauded 
the singer well. 

An interesting ‘‘ new girl” at the Lafayette Home in 
Paris is Miss Loretta M. Wethling, of Orange, N. J., who 
is here studying for grand opera with Marchesi. 

Miss Wethling is a tall, slender, beautiful and spirited 
brunette, with flaming black eyes and a ready smile, and 
something decidedly Frenchy in her dressing. She has 
talent, too, having won a scholarship from Frank H. Shep- 
ard, She studied also with Mme. Beebe-Lawton, and won 
another scholarship from Mme. Fursch-Madi. It was on 
Melba's advice that she came to Marchesi. She is bright 
and full of fun and is already established as a great 
favorite at the Home. 

Dr. Evans, by the way, has just returned from a most 
interesting time in London, As intimate friend of the 
Comte de Paris, he was one of the honored guests at the 
marriage of Princesse Helén2, so saw the whole of the 
brilliant ceremony under the most agreeable auspices. 
Besides that he had the pleasure of dining with Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone, and was taken by the Princess of Wales to 
hear Patti. An interesting point in addition: At a dinner 


given by the Order of The Knights of St. John, of which 





he is a member, were three gentlemen who became Minis- 
ters before the same hour next day. 

There is not a man in Paris to-day who has such a wealth 
of interesting conversation as Dr. Evans, mingled, as it 
always is, with the broad liberality and philanthropic aspira- 
tions of the worthy Philadelphian. 

Since last week Mr. William Lavin, the tenor, has been 
engaged to sing in France in l’Africaine, les Huguenots, 
William Tell, La Juive and Romeo and Juliette, the tournée 
te begin in November. 

Miss Snyder, of Cedar Rapids, has reached Paris. and 
commenced vocal study with Mme. de la Grange—rather 
continued the study which was commenced on a former visit. 
Mme. dela Grange is to her the ideal woman and teacher. 
Miss Snyder seems serious and sensible and knows what she 
is about. She begins French with the Yersins. 

Mr. Edgar Marwin and Mr. Percy Jackson are in Scot- 
land, visiting at Thornton Loch, the country seat of the 
Brodies, which, in possession of the family since 1200, is 
rich in legendary lore. It is within two hours—not a mile— 
of Edinboro’ town. There is a house party of seven, with 
riding and driving and resting galore, through beautiful 
country and in sight of the German ocean. It may be 
imagined that the musicians are making the most of the 
good time, and that handsome Percy with his superb voice 
is in great demand, They go to London for three weeks, 
and have already received invitation from Lady Wiseman to 
go hear Duse in Magda, so the fun has already commenced 
there. Mr. Jackson's sister joins them in London. She 
comes over to see him chaperoned by the lady who is 
head of the musical department at Ogonby, Philadelphia, 





Strains of exquisite dance music are floating about Paris; 
modest orchestras rehearsing for the French Fourth of 
July, which is the 14th, The clou of the day’s enjoyment is 
dancing on the streets and squares of the city where music 
is provided by the city. There are generally four or five 
pieces of dove-noted wood and brass, and waltzes, polkas, 
mazurkas and waltzes again abound—oh such heart-break- 
ing ‘‘ two-step "measures! The French do not reverse, but 
dance round and round like a top, and without becoming 
dizzy. Singing sometimes accompanies the strains, some- 
times more effectively in form of r The music has 
all less body than ours, is more dainty, more outlined. 
This may be a matter of instrumentation, or of composer's 
thought. 

This music sounds more like delicate views collected from 
life, ours like sections of life itself ; this is like souvenirs, 
ours like reality ; this is musical, ours is pulsating feeling ; 
this is artistic, ours natural. 

No matter whether fact or fiction, realistic or artistic, it 
is all powerful, maddening, seductive ; enough to craze one 
if sad, enough to craze one if happy—and all associated 
with love in some curious, mysterious, inexplicable manner 
yet to be made clear, and speaking the same language the 
wide earth over. Fannie Epcar Tuomas. 








A Modern Musical Development. 


HE modern orchestral conductor has, not in- 
T aptly, been called ‘‘a virtuoso of the orchestra.” 
Since the enormous modern increase of the scope of the 
conductor’s immediate personal influence upon the char- 
acter of orchestral performance, since the development of 
what fully deserves to be called technic in conducting by 
more than one orchestral commander, and the introduction 
of the fashion of ‘‘ individual renderings " of great orches- 
tral masterworks, the conductor has been amply recog- 
nized by the musical public as a virtuoso in his line, and 
as such he now comes in for quite his fair share of popular 
interest, criticism and adulation. One might almost say 
that we have already reached the time when the orchestral 
conductor is generally regarded as the virtuoso of virtuosi. 
The advent of a new conductor in a musical city not only 
is, but is very generally recognized as an event of supreme 
importance. Interviewers busy themselves with him as 
they did fifty years ago with a famous soprano or tenor. 
As far as public interest goes, he now rules the musical 
roast. An enterprising impresario nowadays might be al- 
most as sure of reaping a golden harvest in a tour with 
Hans Richter—with a good orchestra, to be sure—as he 
would have been twenty years ago with the “ greatest liv- 
ing” soprano. 

All this has its good as well as its dangerous side. The 
virtuoso has always been a rather ticklish person, from an 
artistic point of view; take him in his best estate, he may 
be said to be indispensable to the highest flights of musical 
performance ; yet his influence upon the musical public at 
large has seldom, if ever, been for unmixed good. The 
public is tooliable to look at him in the Athenian light—as an 
object of curiosity, as an individual who has it in his power 
to do something astomshing. A conspicuous element in 
him is his market value. And herein lies his great tempta- 
tion, in the reaction of popular adulation and pecuniary 
lavishness upon his own feelings and doings as an artist. 
Still, with all his more questionable side, the virtuoso does 
on the whole more good than harm ; as we have said, he is 
in one sense indispensable ; if we wish to hear a composi- 


‘rehearsals. 





tion performed in the best possible way the virtuoso is the 
only man to do it for us. 

The intense popular interest now felt in notable orches- 
tral is, at the very least, as rational and artisti- 
cally defen as the interest felt, time out of mind, in 
great singers, pianists, violinists or actors. Virtuosoship 
implies supreme ability, and ability is what the world 
wants. 

But, not content with all that is admirable in the modern 
conductor’s virtuosity as an orchestral commander, the 
often too thoughtless musical world has of late years forced 
(or too cordially invited) him to travel the rose-strewn path 
of virtuosity tothe very end. Or if, strictly speaking; the 
musical world at large has not actually done this, enter- 
prising impresari—who are ever alert to feel the public 
pulse and divine its wishes before it has formulated thenr 
for itselfi—have. They have forced (or invited) the con- 
ductor to put the finishing touch to his virtuosoship by 
becoming,in the fullest sense of the word a ‘‘star!” This 
is the most fin de siécle move that could possibly have 
been made; but it has been made and is already on the 
highway to success. 

The experiment has been tried with gratifying (?) pecu- 
niary success in some large cities in Germany, and notably 
in Berlin, of giving seasons of symphony concerts with sev- 
eral conductors officiating in the course of the same season. 
Once or twice indeed this plan has been pushed so far as 
to have a fresh conductor at every concert! Conductors 
have made the trip from Vienna, Budapest or Carlsruhe to 
Berlin, simply to conduct one concert with its preliminary 
This is the star system in full bloom, and in 
its most fin de siécle application. 

In saying ‘‘ fin de siécle,” we use the term in the Max 
Nordau sense ; as implying something vaguely bad, but 
none the less characteristic of the present day. The star 
system is bad enough, in all conscience, in itself, without 
being fin de siécle to boot ; but, in addition to its other ob- 
jectionable qualities, it happens to have that of fin de 
siéclism, too. No doubt, the star system is a splendid 
means of coining money ; and this shows that the public at 
large favor it. But the vox populi—like the saints io the 
calendar, who are not canonized till a hundred years after 
their death—becomes vox Dei only posthumously ; it takes 
a good while to find out whether there be any divinity in it 
or not. Look all over Europe, at the once splendid musical 
and dramatic institutions—theatres, opera houses—which, 


in their heyday, closely grazed perfection, and have grad- 


ually deteriorated since, and those who know best will 
tell you that their deterioration has been chiefly due to the 
star system, While the old stock company system was in 
full force they were at their highest and best, but the star 
system has pulled them down. The older soeiétaires of the 
Comédie Frangaise in Paris, where the real star system has 
never been introduced, attribute the present artistic decline 
of that institution to the introduction of jyst so much of 
the star system asis implied in casting certain actors for a 
distinct line of parts, instead of having the entire company 
made up of “all-round” artists. And in this they are 
probably not far wrong. 

The artistic folly of applying the star system to orches- 
tral conductors lies in the fact that it inevitably gives the 
public an additional push in the direction of valuing the 
performance higher than the music performed. The public 
is, unfortunately, quite sufficiently prone to do this without 
any adventitious inducement. It is the virtuoso himself 
the public runs after, not the music he sings, plays or con- 
ducts ; it is his personality, as evinced in his performance, 
which interests them most. And when it comes to the ex- 
citement of continually hearing orchestral performances 
under a new conductor, to the curiosity to see ‘‘ what he 
will do with the music,” aud how much force he has in him, 
itis well-nigh impossible that much attention should be 
left over for the music itself. The love of music for its 
own sake gives way to a pampered craving for novelty. It 
is sheer esthetic dram drinking. 

Time was when excellent musicians, who had sat under 
the ministrations of the same conductor for years and years, 
would take the train for a neighboring city to ‘‘ hear Berlioz 
conduct the fifth symphony,” and see if they could not get 
anew emotion. Well and good, that was an entirely whole- 
some appetite. But, if ‘new emotions” of this sort are to 
be furnished the public several times a season, or even once 
a week, the matter assumes quite another aspect. Giving 
symphony concerts on this plan reminds one of the promise 
made by some French chefs, who bind themselves to give 
their employer three meals a day for a year, without repeat- 
ing the same dish once—a most inveterately ungastronom- 
ical plan, by the way, for who would care to eat of his 
favorite dish only once a year? The whole business of 
‘*star” conductors is nothing more nor less than catering 
to, and making capital out of, that morbid, nervous restless- 
ness of mind and taste to which, if anything, the term fin 
de siécle applies perfectly. After the star conductor, 


changed every week, nothing can come but the “star 
orchestra,” also changed every week, and then—the deluge ! 
—Boston Transcript. 





Victor Maurel, Actor.—Victor Maurel, the bari- 
tone, is to a once as an actor at the Theatre Libre, in 
M. Mortier’s Fille d’Artaban. 
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ERR MOTTL conducted the last of the present 
series of Wagner concerts on July 4. Weber's 
Euryanthe overture opened the concert. Mr. Ernest Van 
Dyck, the Belgian tenor, gave Am stillen Herd from Die 
Meistersinger, after which the first half of the third act of 
the same opera, with chorus, was performed. This num- 
ber, perhaps the freshest music that Wagner has written, 
was given magnificently, Mr. Schloesser, of Bayreuth, 
singing the part of David. The second part of the pro- 
gram was the whole of the third act of Parsifal, with Mr. 
Van Dyck in the title rble; Mr. Plunket Greene as Am- 
fortas, and Mr. Bispham as 7iture/. The performance 
reached a high standard of excellence, and all three soloists 
deserve congratulation, as well as the chorus and orchestra. 
Herr Mottl and the soloists were called repeatedly at the 
close. General satisfaction was expressed on all sides, and 
thus ends this season of these now well established con- 
certs under the direction of Mr. A. Schulz Curtius. It is 
learned that he has already made arrangements to give 
another series, commencing in November, with Herren 
Mottl and Hermann Levi as conductors. 

Herr Nikisch’s fame as a conductor of Brahms has gone 
forth to the world, and London amateurs conversant with 
this conductor's gifts were looking for a treat when the 
Symphony No, 2 in D was announced. His reading of this 
magnificent work was‘one of the finest achievements of the 
musical season now coming toaclose. The other orches- 
tral works were the prelude to Lohengrin, the prelude and 
finale from Tristan und Isolde and the Kaisermarsch, all 
of which received his own well thought out masterly inter- 
pretation. The soloist on Saturday was M. Achille 
Rivarde, the young violinist who has been rapidly making 
a name for himself here, and whose playing in the Bee- 
thoven Violin Concerto added to the laurels he has already 
gained. M. Rivarde has since been engaged for fifty con- 
certs in America during the next autumn and winter. 

On Friday, July 5, in Steinway Hall, Mme. Liebhart gave 
her annual concert, when she was assisted by the follow- 
ing artists: Miss Marie Engle, Miss Regina de Sales, Miss 
Pauline Joran, Miss Luna Zagury, Miss Rosa Green, Mr. 
Joseph O'Mara, Mr. Edwin Wareham, Mr. Richard Green 
and Mr. Maurice Farkoa ; Miss Pauline Ellice, piano, and 
Miss Amy Porter, ’cello. 

Mr. Clarence Eddy’s third recital in the Queen's Hall on 
Sunday afternoon last confirms the opinion expressed in 
these columns in recent issues that he is one of the greatest 
of living organists. His masterly performance of Salomé’s 
Sonata, Dubois’ Faix Lux and In Paradisium, and Clauss- 
mann’s Marche de Féte was sufficient proof of this asser- 
tion, if proof indeed, be required. The program also in- 








cluded a Pastorale, by MacMaster, of great interest, and a 
Meditation, by the young English-Canadian composer 
Clarence Lucas, This work shows marked talent for the 
composition of organ music, and he has also evinced ability 
in other fields of composition. His rising career will be 
watched by the public with interest. Miss Fanny Woolf, 
who has already gained a reputation for being a violinist 
much above the average, played Wieniawski’s Caprice, and 
a romance from the pen of her distinguished teacher, M. 
Johannes Wolff. A notable feature of the concert was the 
first appearance in London of Miss Rose Ettinger, a young 
American soprano, who has been trained by Mrs. Clarence 
Eddy, and who in the difficult Prock Air and Variations 
and Masse’s Nightingale displayed a pure soprano voice 
of extremely: wide range and excellent quality. She will 
be a welcome addition to the high sopranos now in London. 

The grand matinée in Steinway Hall in aid of the Wim- 
bledon Art College for Ladies, spoken of in these columns 
las’ week, was a very enjoyable concert. Those features 
which call for special mention were the singing of Dudley 
Buck's Sunset, Victor Harris’ Melody and Ecstasy (Beach), 
by Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, and Mr. Whitney Mockridge’s 
singing of Oscar Meyer’s Before the Dawn, accompanied 
by the composer. Mrs, Sawyer has become a favorite in 
London during the short time that she has been here, and 
her rich contralto voice has been greatly appreciated. 
Mrs. Sawyer’s intelligence in singing and charming man- 
ner beforethe public have also added to her popularity. 

Among the concerts of the past week that deserve men- 
tion were those given by Mr. Jules Hollander, Mr. W. H. 
Wing and Mr. Walter Adcock in Queen's Hall ; Mr. Fred- 
eric Griffiths in the Royal Academy of Music, when he 
introduced for the first time in London some flute solos by 
Frederic the Great of Prussia; Mr. John Thomas, the 
harpist, assisted by Mr. Hollman, Mr. Wilhelm Ganz ; and 
by far the most interesting, the concert given by the Na- 
tional Society of French Teachers in London. This had 
an extensive program, the performance commencing at 
2:30 and coming to a close about 7. Two young Ameri- 
cans, Miss Roudebush and Miss Minna Kellog, both from 
New York, made their first London appearances on this 
occasion. The former has a dramatic soprano voice of 
wide range, and in Elizabeth's Greeting and Aria from 
Tannhduser and Chanson d’Amour (Hollman), with ‘cello 
obligato, was very well received. Miss Roudebush has 
been studying for two years with Bouby in Paris, and she 
does her teacher great credit. Miss Kellog sang Souve- 
nance (Bemberg), Chanson Bohemienne (Masse). She has 
a pleasing contralto voice of fine quality in the upper reg- 
ister,and sings with excellent style. She has been study- 
ing for three years with Mme, Delaqueriere de Miramont in 
Paris. I shall follow the career of these young ladies, 
and my readers will hear more of them from time to time, 
Another notable success was gained by Mlle. Carlotta 
Desvignes in Pleurez mes yeux (Massenet). Francis 
Thome appeared -on the program both as composer and 
executant, and many other well-known artists took part. 

Frau Mottl, who recently made her English début as a 
vocalist at the Mottl concerts in Queen’s Hall, has just been 
engaged by Frau Cosima Wagner for the parts of /reya 
and Gutrun in the revival of Der Ring des Nibelungen at 
Bayreuth next year. 

A valuable discovery has been made by Herr Guido 
Peters, of Berlin, among the papers of his late father, of 
another of Beethoven's sketch books, probably dating from 
1809. It is said to contain the sketches for the piano con- 
certo in E flat, as well as for the Choral Fantasia, besides 
a sketch for a composition which Beethoven never finished, 
viz., a patriotic song on some verses by J. Collin. It has 
been suggested, so says the Daz/y News, that Beethoven 
relinquished the idea of setting these lines to music when 
the patriotic song of Weigl to the same words was produced 
at Vienna on the declaration of war against France. 

Messrs. Edward Lloyd and Watkin-Mills are engaged as 
leading tenor and baritone respectively for the Cincinnati 
Biennial Festival in May of next year. Mr. Watkin-Mills 


will leave England for his third transatlantic tour toward 
the end of March, and will be back in June. 

M. Nikisch, who left London on Monday, has accepted 
the conductorship of the Berlin Philharmonic concerts, 
which will be given between October 14 and March 23. 
Among the eminent performers who will appear at these 
concerts during the season are Brahms, Paderewski, Sara- 
sate, d’Albert, Burmester, Leopold Auer, Josef Hofmann, 
Jean Gerardy and Frederick Lamond. This takes up somuch 
of his time that Herr Nikisch is afraid that he will have 
difficulty in gaining leave to come to England for a series 
of orchestral concerts next season, although he hopes it 
will be arranged. 

Mr. Paderewski, during his stay in London, found time 
to hear five piano pupils of Mr. Michael) Hambourg play, 
and highly complimented them on the great progress they 
had made under their master. Mr. Paderewski is patron 
and honorary examiner of Mr. Hambourg’s academy for 
the higher development of piano playing, and the pupils of 
this institution will probably give a concert under Mr. 
Paderewski’s patromage before he goes to America’ in the 
autumn. 

Mr. E. W. Naylor has completed his book on Shake- 
speare and Music, which is to be published shortly by 
Messrs. J. M. Dent. Historical explanations of a selec- 
tion of representative passages dealing with music are 
given at length, and an article on Music in Social Life 
During the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, with 
illustrations, will form the introduction. In the book will 
be found a photogravure of a group of Elizabethan musical 
instruments in the South Kensington Museum. 

The newly organized American Society in London had a 
musical and miscellaneous program at their Fourth of July 
dinner in King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. The most 
notable feature of the program was the singing of the 
United States National Anthem, composed by Mme. Amina 
Goodwin to words by Mr. W. Ingram Adams. The solo 
was sung by Miss Regina de Sales, and the quartet was 
formed of that lady, Miss Katharine Timberman, Mr. Ed- 
win Wareham and Mr. John Morley. It met with a very 
hearty reception from the large number of Americans 
present. Others who contributed to the program were the 
Cornell University Glee Club, Miss Nancy McIntosh, Mr. 
Whitney Mockridge and the Misses Leach, who gave some 
of their negro melodies with banjo accompaniment. 

The past and present students of the Royal College of 
Music presented Sir George Grove with a testimonial, ac- 
companied by an illuminated address, yesterday at the con- 
cert hall of the college. 

Miss Dora Bright has arranged for a series of piano re- 
citals embracing examples of the compositions from the 
European countries which during the past 200 years have 
produced important composers for thatinstrument. An- 
cient Germany, modern Germany, France and Scandinavia 
will supply the materials for the first four recitals during 
October and November. Between Christmas and Easter 
there will be three recitals—respectively devoted to Italy 
and Austria; Spain, Bohemia and Hungary ; Russia and 
Poland. Two more recitals—the Netherlands, and then 
Great Britain and Ireland—will after Easter terminate the 
series. An important feature of each occasion will be that 
Mr. Bispham will sing pieces representative of the nation- 
ality illustrated. 

The party of American musicians, under the name of 
“The Church Music Tour,” as announced in these columns 
last week, will. visit Windsor to-day as guests of the Lon- 
don Section of the Incorporated Society of Musicians. The 
musical portion of the entertainment will be a service in St. 
George’s Chapel, selected by Sir Walter Parratt, organist 
of the chapel, as follows: Service in E (King Hall) ; an- 
them, Ascribe unto the Lord (S. S. Wesley); voluntary, 
Fantasia in G (Hubert Parry); voluntary, Toccata in D (C. 
Villiers Stanford). 

At the first promenade concert on August 10 the chro- 
matic concert waltz from Cyrill Kistler’s comic opera, 
Enlenspiegel, will be performed, and the baritone solo from 
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his music drama, Baldur's Tod, will be included in the pro- 
gram of the following classical concert. 

Mr. Albert Gerard-Thies has arrived in London, and will 
give a recital at Steinway Hall next Thurday, when he will 
be assisted by Mr. Julian Pascal, pianist. Mr. Gerard- 
Thies has chosen a selection of songs that will give him 
full opportuuity for displaying his talents and entertaining 
his audience. He has put down some four songs by the 
young American composer, Mr. Frank Sawyer. A report 
of the recital will be given in my next letter. 

Sir Charles and Lady Hallé, accompanied by Miss Fil- 
lunger, sailed for a concert tour at the Cape to-day. 

Mme. Marchesi is in town for a few days with Mme, 
Melba. 

I have just received from Mme. Jennie Campdon two 
programs of concerts she has given with her pupils in Los 
Angeles on the 14th and 21st of last month. Judging from 
the character of the music, Mme, Campdon has found 
promising material in South California, and no doubt those 
present enjoyed the excellent entertainment. 

On the 8th inst. the twelfth annual meeting of the Cor- 
poration of the Royal College of Music was held at Marl- 
borough House, the Prince of Wales in the chair. From 
the reports it was ascertained that the college under the 
direction of Dr. Hubert Parry is doing excellent work. 
Some 300 pupils are at present enrolled on the books, sixty 
of whom are receiving free musical education. This meet- 
ing was followed by that of the Associated Board of the 
Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of Music, 
the reports of which show that they are doing good work 
in raising the standard of music by encouraging talent 
through their competitive examinations, and that in the 107 
centres they have opened the patronage has been rapidly 
increasing. This institution is certainly one of the most 
potent factors in purifying England from bogus institu. 
tions. At the previous meeting the question of using the 
old building of the college for the younger students and 
the new for the more advanced was settled, and in order to 
prevent any student from claiming to be a student of the 
Royal College without sufficient reason, it has been de- 
cided tocall them the Upper and Lower Colleges, and those 
from the lower will pass to the upper on reaching a certain 
standard. 

The German Reed entertainments. have been revived at 
St. George's Hall, and the principal item of the program is 
Happy Arcadia, an excellent example of Gilbertian topsy- 
turvydum 

The opera season at Covent Garden ends the week after 
next. 

Signor Mancinelli told me he should not go to America 
next year, but will conduct in Italy, and give more time to 
composing. He is now at work on a composition for the 
Norwich Festival, which will be held in the autumn of 
1896. 

The artists announced here as engaged for Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s German tour of five months include Mesdames 
Klafsky, Ternina, Gadski, Schilling and Maurer, Messrs. 
Gruning, Popobici, Fischer, Behrens, Merten, Berthald and 
Rothmiihl. 

Mme. Ilka Palmy (Countess Kinsky) is greatly pleased 
with the reception she received at the hands of the English 
public on her appearance at Drury Lane in connection with 
the German company. 


Mr. Franklin Taylor has made a second trip to South 
Africa as examiner of the Associated Board of the Royal 
College and Royal Academy of Music, ‘Fhe examinations 
have proved so successful out there that Mr. Eaton Faning 
will be sent out next autumn. 

The musicians of England are now thoroughly aroused 
on the question of pitch, and we learn that the Philhar- 
monic Society has resolved to adopt the French pitch, and 
this step taken by the representative orchestra of England 
must have a great influence in bringing others to the adop- 
tion of the rational standard which is used everywhere else 
in the world. 


Miss Buckley’s Concert. 

Miss Helen Buckley, the American soprano, from Chi- 
cago, whose artistic singing has been repeatedly mentioned 
in these columns, gave the following program at Mrs. 
Frank V. Atwater’s regular Thursday afternoon ‘At 
Home” (55 Acacia road), which was given in her honor on 
July 4: : 

Scherzo, Saint-Saéns, Mrs.Clara Asher Lucas ; May Morning, Denza 
Mr. Edwin Wareham; Ariosa, Delibés, Miss Helen Buckley ; Still 
wie die Nacht, Bohm, Miss Florence Oliver; The Yellow Daisy, The 
Blue Bell, MacDowell, Miss Helen Buckley ; Heart’s Delight, Gil- 
christ, Miss Helen Buckley ; Serenade de Don Juan, Tschaikowsky, 
Mr. Edwin Wareham; Love's Philosophy, Jules Gordon; Melody, 
Song of the Shell, Gerrit Smith, Mrs. Gerrit Smith (accompanied by 
composer); Partout, Chaminade ; He Loves Me, Loves Me Still, Mas- 
cagni, Miss Helen Buckley ; U. S. A. National Anthem, Amina Good- 
win (words by W. Ingram Adams), Miss Regina de Sales, Miss Flor- 
ence Oliver, Mr. Edwin Wareham and Mr. John Morley. 

Miss Buckley not only has a beautiful soprano voice, but 
she makes the most of it by singing with great intelligence. 
Her interpretation of the classical as well as modern schools 
of composition is such as to give genuine pleasure to both 
musicians and amateurs. She showed an artistic tempera- 
ment and during the afternoon worked herself up in a man- 
ner that greatly pleased those present. Altogether, Miss 
Buckley's program was a decided success, and on this lady's 
return to America she should meet witha successful career. 
Miss Buckley had beautitully designed and hand painted 
programs to give her guests that were executed by two 
well-known American artists, Mr. L. S. Brumidi, from 
Washington, and Mr. C. B. Bigelow, from Chicago. Later 
in the afternoon some more music was given. Mrs. Antonio 
Sawyer, of New York, sang delightfully Mrs. Beach's 
Ecstasy ; Miss Regina de Sales, Bemberg's Nymphes et 
Sylvains, and Miss Fay Davis, of Boston, delighted those 
present with the Christmas Dinner Party, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Among those present were Miss Ellen Beach 
Yaw, Mme. Clara Poole, Mme. Else Inverni, Mme. Clara 
Asher, Mr. John Morley, Mrs. F. W. Linnell, Mrs. Kirkman, 
Mrs. Frank Whitaker, Miss Frances Allitsen, Mr. Ffrangcon 
Davies, Mrs. Buckley, Miss Maud Evans, Mr. Edwin Ware- 
ham, Mrs. Arthur Goodman, Miss Gladys Goodman, Mrs. 
Grant, Miss Guest, Mr. Brumidi, Mr. Bigelow, Mrs. and Miss 
Bowen, Mrs. Sutro, the Misses Sutro, Miss Lilian Grant, 
Mr. Lloyd d’Aubigné, Mr. Neal McCay, Mr. Edgar Archer, 
Mr. Gerrit Smith, Signor Aramis, Mr. J. W. Boden, Miss 
Delia Stevens, Mr. Edgar Stevens, Mme. Amina Goodwin, 
Mr. W. Ingram Adams, Mrs. Percy Dodson, Mrs. Denis 
Moore, Miss Emma Asher, Mrs. E. A. Rowlands, Miss Ada 
Boden, Mr. Clarence Lucas, Mr. Alfred Henry, Mrs. Al- 
fred Hewson, Mr. Oscar Meyer, Mme. Medora Henson. 
Miss Mamie Buckarim Goodman, Miss Isabel Bratuo- 
ber, Miss Alice B. Greenwood, Miss Marian L. Munger, 
Mrs. Byers, of Louisville, an amateur who has a beautiful 
voice, and sister of our well-known contralto, Miss Rosa 
Green, presented the hostess with a magnificent bouquet 
of roses in honor of the day. Frank V. ATWATER. 





Eames and Brazzi.—The reappearance of Mme. 
Eames on Monday night as Marguerite in Faust at Covent 
Garden attracted an immense audience, and the prima 
donna was greeted with that cordiality that always marks 
her appearance before her London admirers. Another 
American singer, Mme. Brazzi, who was associated with 
her in the part of Szebe/, deepened the very favorable im- 
pression she created at her début, which has been steadily 
growing during the six or seven times she has played the 
part this year. It was hoped that she would give an oppor- 
tunity of hearing her in some of the other heavier contralto 
rdles with which she became identified in Nice. 

The Dresden Season.—Between July 29, 1894, 
and July 28, 1895, the Royal Opera House gave 282 per- 
formances ; of these were for the first time: Hamlet, 
Thomas ; Falstaff, Verdi; Hansel und Gretel, Humper- 
dinck ; Der Dimon, Rubinstein ; Attila, Gunkel ; Ingrid, 
Grammann; Der Apoteker, Haydn (composed in 1768); Das 
Irrlicht, Grammann. The four last named works were pro- 
duced tor the first time on any stage. 


Sutro Success in London. 
HE Misses Sutro, ensemble pianists, gave a novel 
and altogether enjoyable piano recital in St. James’ 
Hall on Monday afternoon. Their work is of the highest 
artistic value, the ensemble is perfect, the character and 
gradations of tone, technical finish and management of the 
pedals are beyond criticism. 

Their program was a representative one, and their 
rendering of the Bach concerto in C major was very fine, 
especially in the long and elaborate fugue at theend. The 
program speaks of their ensemble being not the result of 
long study, but the response of two sympathetic minds 
whose musical intelligence has simultaneously developed. 
The spontaneity of their playing and the absolute una- 
nimity of expression would indicate that this is the case. 

In every selection they mastered the smallest detail, an 
the unanimous verdict here is that these works have never 
been heard so perfectly and artistically given. 

To have achieved such success immediately following the 
recitals of Rosenthal and Paderewsky is a triumph indeed, 
and one of which they and their native land may be 
proud. 

Les Preludes, by the last named composer, ending the 
program, displayed their technical acquirements and abso- 
lute sympathy to perfection. 

Their success was attested by the emphatic indorsement 
of those present, and the musical public will look forward 
to hearing these artists again. 

Besides the enthusiastic applause of the audience the 
critics were unanimous in their recognition of the wonder- 
ful achievements of these two young and unique artists. 
Here are some quotations from a few of the leading Lon- 
don papers. 

The 7elegraph says : 

Our first business is to express gratitude for the pioneer work of 
the Misses Sutro, and to say how well qualified they are for the task 
they have taken in hand. However they may have made them- 
selves what they are, the result is remarkable in its completeness. 
We see four hands, but are conscious of only one mind and feeling, 
and this, supplemented by adequate skill, gives us the chosen works 
as, let it frankly be said, we have never received them before. The 
young ladies should be heard often in London when the great 
metropolis again settles down to music. 

The 7imes : 

The Misses Sutro created a most favorable impression at their con- 
cert in St. James’ Hall yesterday afternoon. They are accomplished 
pianists, of abundant technical equipment, and the principal effects 
of modern piano playing seem to be at their fingers’ends, In these 
days when pianists’ répertoires seem sadly limited, it is refreshing to 
find quite new comers striking out a line for themselves by confining 
their programs to works for two pianos only. It is, too, worthy of 
note and of praise that only original compositions and arrangements 
made by the composers themselves are given. 

The Post: 


A piano recital of an unusual type was given yesterday afternoon 
by the Misses Sutro. It cannot be denied that the playing of the two 
sisters was in the highest degree remarkable. So perfectly did they 
work together that it seemed difficult to realize that the result of 
their labors should not be due to one mind instead of two. They are 
both highly accomplished pianists, and play with great delicacy, 
feeling, wonderful precision and accuracy. 


The Advertiser : 


There is nothing novel in two young ladies playing in ensemble, 
but it is uncommon to find two players who have apparently the 
same intellectual faculty and an identical power of expression. The 
mere keeping of time is a small matter, and unanimity so far is 
achieved by pianists of moderate attainments; but the Misses Sutro 
play with one head, with one heart, and so sympathetically perfect 
is it that their efforts appear to be the result of a single pianist and a 
single piano. This is the great charm of their playing. Individually 
they are clever, and as executants d d serious ideration, as 
in thése days of Rosenthals and Paierewskis we look for so much 
that it is difficult to catch the ear of the public. 


The Globe: 
The Misses Sutro played with unusual sympathy, refinement and 
executive power. 








Mozart Monument.—This monument will be un- 
veiled in the spring of next year, not on October 4 as an- 
nounced. The delay in this ceremony will cause all other 
arrangements to be put of till May, 1896. 
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Boston, Mass., July 21, 1895. 

T once was my fortune to read an article before a 

club of women. The subject was not the clarinet, with 
a fascinating digression on the employment of the chalu- 
meau, and, incidentally, curious facts concerning the boy- 
hood of Denner. The title was Opera as a Thing of Fashion. 
Never shall I forget my consternation when a woman burst 
out in a decisive voice, ‘‘ Do you prefer the potentiality of 
a singer tothe mere exhibition of teclmic?” But a bright- 
eyed girl relieved me from embarrassment ty asking before 
her associates, ‘‘ Do male sopranos sing in opera? Why 
don’t they? Are not their voices agreeable?” 

This is merely a prelude to the announcement that I do 
not grasp with ease the metaphysics of music. Thata 
mental impression results from the more or less immediate 
and visible transformation of a centripetal current (nervous 
sensorial) in a current that is centrifugal (nervous moving) 
is as though a Bulgarian addressed me fluently in his native 
tongue ; I am impressed, and I suppose it’s all right. Herr 
Hanslick, the newspaper man, is a more pleasing companion 
than Dr, Hanslick discussing the beautiful in music. And 
yet I am wading bravely through a translation into French 
of The Psychology of the Beautiful and Art, written 
originally in no doubt choice Itali€n by Mario Pilo, and 
published this year by Alcan, Paris. 

Now when the eminent professor of the College Tiziano, 
at Belluno, writes, in explanation of the difference between 
the sensually beautiful and that beauty which is classic, 
‘In this latter even the most complete nudity, as in the 
Venus of the Capitol, is chaste and flawless, because it is a 
pure, visible form, composed of cold lines, of marmorean 
reliefs ; while in the former a trifle, a look, a smile, a move- 
ment, a perfume,a glow, a suspicion of skin in a fleecy 
haze of lace and ribbons, can cause a vertigo, and picture 
to the minda paradise of fantastic joys in infinite variety "— 
this I understand; and I say to the illustrious Signor: ‘1 
am with you! What ho, waiter! Another bottle of 
Orvieto!” 

So, too, Pilo’s explanation of why you delight in a cigar 
is eminently satisfactory. Some smoke, as you know, from 
want of thought—see Schopenhauer. Rollo’s Uncle George 
used the weed because he suffered from a cruel nervous 
disease. Others take tobacco as a preventative of tooth- 
ache. But listen to Pilo, who has given reasons better than 
those here advanced ; better than the desire to ward off 
gnats in summer and purify potted plants in winter. Even 
the sternest Bostonian smoking in the branches of his 
family and colonial tree must find comfort in such a learned 
excuse for a petty vice. ‘‘ The passion for the cigar,” says 
Pilo, ‘‘ is so widespread because the tobacco tickles harmo- 
niously nearly all the senses at once: the visceral, the 
muscular, that of touch, through the exercise of lungs, 
lips, tongue, teeth, salivary glands, pressure, cold and 
heat; the taste and the smell by the flavor and the odor, 
piquant and aromatic ; the hearing, so discreetly, so inti- 
mately by the cracking of the leaf, the rhythmic expansion 
of the air, which penetrates into the mouth, and the sight, 


by the shining of the embers in the darkness, the length- 
ening of the white ash in the light, the gray, azure pearl 
clouds, twisting themselves in fantastic spirals in a repose 
full of dreams and visions of the narcotized brain.” And 
all this rhapsody over.an Italian cigar, or better segar ; pos- 
sibly one of those enormities with a straw in it! 

But when Pilo wrestles vigorously with the elemental 
principles, then I simply admire his courage and his 
aplomb, Iam unable to name the conqueror. 

Let us see, however, what he says about music. 


* 
+ * 


First ofall, in his opening chapter, he declares this belief: 
‘*Try to find out among a hundred persons of every con- 
dition and degree of culture, taken at random from those 
whom you meet daily, their idea concerning the beautiful, 
and nearly all of them will tell you that ‘the beautiful,’ so 
far as they are concerned, is that which pleases them. 
Now, I side with the ignommnt. A great truth is contained 
in this democratic definition of the beautiful. ‘It is not a 
substantial entity ; it is not a metaphysical quality ; it is 
not a privilege of works of art, an exclusive and desired 
product of man ; it is purely and simply our fashion, sub- 
jective and personal, of feeling natural things, an agree- 
able impression which they can produce on our nervous 
system, and which we, in turn, are in a condition to ex- 
press and communicate in different ways to those like us. 
But it is necessary to throw light on that which is here un- 
derstood by pleasure, and in what sense we appropriate 
the popular definition. Todo this it is sufficient to com- 
prehend its compass and direction, to note its profound 
subjectivity, and then its relation to the personal character 
of the individual who judges. 

‘* Now character is only the sum, or, better, the resultant 
of all the experience inherited from ancestors and acquired 
by the individual ; a vast and fecund capital to which all 
the economy of our psyche uniformizes itself. To this in- 
terior capital each new moment of our cerebral relations 
with the divers organs of sensation, and, through them, 
with the exterior world, brings continually a little or great 
increase, or diminution more or less strong, just as each 
new excitation shows itself positive or negative in its rela- 
tion to the pre-existing sum. In the first instance, the per- 
ception will be an addition to character, it will inscribe 
itself in the memory with the sign ‘ plus’ and will bear this 
name—pleasure; in the second instance, it will, on the 
contrary, be a subtraction from our psychological capital, 
it will bear in our mental outfit the sign ‘ minus,’ and its 
name will be—pain. 

‘* But character is made up of sensorial recollections and 
spiritual recollections ; that is to say, sentimental, intellec: 
tual, ideal, and consequently we experience the pleasures 
and pains of each one of the psychic varieties. We call 
pleasure beautiful and pain ugly, exclusively or at least 
essentially and chiefly sensorial ; pleasure good, and pain 
evil, chiefly sentimental; pleasure truth, and pain false- 
hood, chiefly intellectual; pleasure: holy, and pain ac- 
cursed, chiefly ideal. 

** The beautiful, then, is that which pleases us, but that 
which pleases before all and above all the senses ; and this 
necessarily by definition; then, eventually and subordi- 
nately, that which pleases also the mind ; that is to say, 
sentiment, intellect, ideality, thus raising itself gradually 
to the highest beauties.” 

. * ¢ * 

If amateurs, professionals and even critics would bear 
these principles in mind when they discuss musical com- 
positions, there would be much less spoken and written 
nonsense, less hysteria, less acrimony and better blood. 

* * * 

The pages devoted specifically by Pilo to music are in 

the division of the book that bears the title, The Objective 


Sensorial Factors of Art. He has just spoken of painting, 
sculpture, embroidery, mosaic. 

‘* Let us now pass to the arts of the second group, to the 
series parallel but on a higher plane, which are able to ren- 
cer better than space, matter, aspect, the time, the force and 
the soul of things. In the first place, music, amorphous note, 
precedes gesture and speech in the brute as in man, as the 
expression of pleasure and pain, and even when it is at thu 
height of its devolopment, gives only vague and uncertain 
nuance of thought ; it is a cry, lamentation, at the begin- 
ning isolated, then repeated monotonously in rhythm, then 
alternated and combined with other cries and other lamen- 
tations or with noises of every kind before it is true music, 
such as we understand it, vocal or instrumental, it begins 
even in man, by simple unconscious bursts of joy, by cries 
and beatings of hands or feet in cadence, by unformed but 
rhythmical sounds uttered by rude instruments discovered 
accidentally, stones, metals, reeds, shells, horns, mem- 
branes, weapons, sticks; such is the orchestra of the 
savage ; such is the music of the child, no more perfect, to 
tell the truth, than the chirp of grasshoppers and crickets 
or the song of frogs and birds, some of which arrive at 
imitative music, as does man; at creating acoustic images 
of the external world ; at repeating the alternate rise and 
fali of the sea waves, the sighing of wind in the branches, the 
howls, the neighings, the bellowings, the roarings, the 
thousand voices and constant murmurs of animated nature. 

‘* Elaborate, combine, mold togetherall this incoherent and 
varying material ; allow it in the long successions of years 
through which civilization ripens and art evolves itself, to © 
transform itself and to idealize itself ; manufacture new in- 
struments richer in tone or more delicate in sonority ; reg- 
ulate the rhythm, study the chords, adjust notes of the 
different instruments and the voices of the different in- 
dividuals ; pass from the rational succession of uniform 
sounds in a determined movement to that of divers tones 
melodically and harmonically arranged, and from this to 
the ensemble of tones and different timbres harmoni- 
cally and instrumentally associated; divided measures, 
strophes, motifs, in ascending or descending gradation, 
or undulating, or trilling, the series of sounds at first con- 
tinuous or irregular ; and you come little by little, almost 
without preceiving it, remaining always on the humble 
ground of music and of purely sensorial and ornamental 
song, to the vocal flights, roulades and embroidery of notes 
created by Delibes or sung by Patti, to the descriptions and 
the musical landscapes of Schumann and Berlioz, Rossini, 
Beethoven, Wagner and Verdi, which delight if not pre- 
cisely the heart and the brain, at least, and exquisitely, the 
ear. 
‘* And here I again ask: Where are the boundaries be- 
tween song and the mimic, between music and the dance? 
At first they are completely confused, intimately associated 
in the obscure and far-off humbleness of common origin ; 
and still to-day the singer is led instinctively to gesticulate, 
and he that hears the sound of an instrument is tempted 
strongly to walk or dance, or at least gesticulate. 

‘‘ Where is the boundary between music and poetry? 
Between a tone and a word? Between song and speech? 
I know that I can by whistling rebuild a conversation, or 
better, the substratum of tones and rhythms which serves 
as bass to human speech ; that I stamp my foot at orches- 
tral rhythm and also at the winged metre of an ode ; that 
the transition from the recitative of melodrama to the em- 
phasis of declamation is imperceptible, and that I have 
more than once experienced in hearing an instrument 
played the impression of veritable conversation.” 


* 
* * 


But let us turn to lighter things, In the last number of 
Tue Musicat Courter I spoke of the insomnia of Mr, 
Richard F. Carroll, the librettist-eomedian, produced by 
mental contemplation of the laurels of Mr. Harry B, Smith, 
the companion of Mr. DeKoven in the-chariot of triumph ; 
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not the slave that whispers in Mr. DeKoven’s ear ‘' Re- 
member, thou art mortal,” but the full sharer in triumphal 
joy. 

Little did I think that there was truth in the charge of 
insomnia, Vet I read inthe 7ranscripi of the 20th, this 
paragraph: ‘‘ Richard F. Carroll is said to have written 
the following lines when under the influence of morphine 
administered to relieve pain and to bring the restful slum- 
ber which was loth to come.” (Methinks I recognize here 
the inspired hand of the passionate press agent.) 

The poem is a sweet thing. It begins: 

‘Oh, Morpheus, come, I pray thee, 
And hearken to my call, 
And cast thy soothing magic 
O’er body, brain and all. 
My heart is wild and restless, 
My brain needs thy sweet aid, 
My soul is numbed with anguish, 
Cast over me thy shade,” 
Carroil then invokes Death, ‘* sweet 
and thus does he close his entreaty : 


Mr. 
thoughts,” 


death of 


‘* But close my eyes a second— 
A year—a day—forever. 

Come, sleep—come, rest I pray thee, 
Join death and me together.” 


It is, then, not unlikely that Mr. Carroll composed the 
libretto of Kismet when he was under the influence of 
morphine. 

If he could only hear his own operetta as does the hearer 
in the audience, his insomnia would take to itself wings. 
And yet, like Mithridates, he may be so inured to the slow 
poison of comic opera that even Kismet would not affect 
him. 

I am told that Kismet is a success, judged by box office 
receipts. There are souvenir nights or matinées, I really 
don’t remember which, and ‘' popular and charming ladies 
of the company ” present the souvenirs with their own fair 
hands. Then, of course, Mr. Carroll will have his turn, 
and will distribute, no doubt, volumes of his Poems In- 
spired by Sundry Occasions to palpitating admirers. 


* . * 

The Allgememe Music Zeitung tells of the blowing of 
lures from the balcony of the Prince’s Palace in Copen- 
hagen on St. John’s Day. In its description of the old in- 
struments it says the usual length is 7 feet. ‘‘ The tones 
are natural tones, and resemble those of the tenor trombone 
with generous compass.” 

Now, Mahillon, in his catalogue of the Museum of the 
Brussels Conservatory, declares that the ‘*‘ Hélzern Trom- 
met” described by Praetorius is nothing but the Cor des 
Alpes or the Norwegian Luer (or luur). And he gives an 
account of the luur in the said museum. ‘‘ A long wooden 
pipe composed of two parts held together by bands of bark. 
The column of air, irregularly maintained, produces har- 
monics so false as to be unsatisfactory to modern ears. 
There is no embouchure ; the lip pressure is immediately 
on the edges of the orifice of the tube.” The length of this 
particular luur is about 6% feet. 


7 
+ * 


Have you read Der Synagogale Gesang in Seiner 
Historischen Entwickelung, by Dr. A. Ackermann, 
Trier, 1894? There is much curious learning in this 
pamphlet. 

When you take into consideration the fact that the Jew 
is such an important figure to-day in the musical history of 
the world, you read the following quotation from old 
Gerber’s lexicon with a rubbing of the eyes: ‘‘ Salamo de 
Rossi (1565?-1628?),a Jew, industrious in music, even to 
composition, and indeed he has written compositions of no 
little fame, which, considering his nationality, is a remark- 
able instance in that day.” 

Dr. Ackermann quotes freely from the wisdom of the 
Rabbins. It seems that the name of the great cymbal 
player and teacher in the time of the glory of the Temple 
was Ben Arsa,and the favorite singing teacher was Ho- 
gras. Unluckily there is disagreement as tothe personality 





of the flute players. Some say they were servants of the 
priests ; R. Jose is sure they belonged to the families Beth 
ha Pegarim and Beth Ziparia; but our old friend R. Cha- 
nina ben Antigonos swears they were Levites. 

‘* Bad men have no songs.” Talmudic Haggada. 

‘And the Egyptian woman brought with her a thousand 
Egyptian melodies and taught him the service of the gods.” 
Schabbath. 

‘* The Greek is the language best adapted to song.” 
Sota. 

**God has distinguished men from one another by three 
things: voice, melody, appearance.” Aboth des R. 
Nathan. 


Jer. 


* 
* * 

But what sort of a song did Balke’s Qveen of Sheba 
sing when Solomon would fain hear her? Surely she was 
a contralto. Did she accompany herself on the nebel? 
Did girls in her retinue strike madly the toph in the re- 
frain? Or was there the sound of kinnor and halid ? 


* 
* * 


After all, if you wish to read the clearest and sanest book 
on Jewish music, get La Musique chez les Juifs, by Ernest 
David (1878), that is if you can find a copy, for there were 
only 100 copies printed, and only seventy-five of these 
copies put on the market. 

David says: ‘‘ The bayadéres (for there were such in 
Judea) employed music as one of the most powerful instru- 
ments of seduction, as Isaiah tells us, xxiii., 16. ‘Take a 
harp, go about the city, thou harlot that hast been forgot- 
ten; make sweet melody, sing many songs that thou 
mayest be remembered.’”” Cahen declares that this verse 
should be considered as the fragment of a popular song, 
known as The Harlot’s Song. 

It seems that the poorest Israelite was in duty bound to 
follow the corpse of his wife with a female wailer and two 
flates. This reminds one of the story: *‘Pshaw! You 
ought to have seen me at the grave! I raised hell at the 
grave!” Puivip HAte. 


Boston Music Notes. 


The music of the different songs in the drama‘ of Meir 
Ezofowicz, which was played here the evening of July 15, 
was composed by a talented young Jew, Rev. Rudnitzky, 
acantor ina synagogue in New Jersey. Like all Jewish 
tunes they are in a minor key. 

The following letter about chimes in the Boston 7rans- 
cript will undoubtedly find sympathizers in many cities : 

‘In the 7ranscript of July 18 there is a very interesting 
article on the new chimes of the ‘ First Church of Christ.’ 
on Falmouth street. It is certainly interesting to learn 
about the mechanism of chimes, and these chimes are par- 
ticularly sweet. When they were used, as when first placed 
in this tower, for the playing of tunes it was a pleasure 
and a delight to hear them. The tones are full and sweet, 
and never so forceful as to pain the ear. But there is an- 
other side to that question. The musical phrase used is of 
sixteen tones —four tones repeated four times, with a differ- 
ent arrangement of each. The whole phrase is not bad, 
but to a musical nature it is simply maddening to wait fif- 
teen minutes between each phrase of what may be called a 
‘tune.’ It recalls the well-known incident of Von Biilow, 
who, while visiting at a certain house, willfully went to 
bed instead of showing himself in the drawing room where 
were some guests especially invited to meet him. One‘ of 
the guests, who was also an intimate friend of Von Biilow, 
played a favorite composition of the master, leaving off 
purposely in the middle of its most important harmonies ; 
and after a few moments Von Biilow came tearing in, robed 
in his dressing gown, made a dash for the piano, and fin- 
ished the phrase from the point at which it was left. 

‘* Unfortunately we cannot get at those chimes to com- 
pel them to finish their very commonplace —if sweet—tune. 
And every hour there is the same agony to endure. Add 
to this constant nervous strain that of trying to goto sleep 
at night and of being awakened in the morning hours be- 
fore one is rested—having in fact had only the sleep of ex- 
haustion and not that of rest, and there are two reasons 
against those chimes. The tones ring in one’s mind be- 






tween times, making musical study well-nigh an impos- 
sibility, and are gven worse in effect than the horrible 
‘Punch, brothers, punch with care,’ 

which set the country in protest a few yearsago. And 
may I ask what is the use of those noisy things every quar- 
ter hour. There is no clock face to inform the passer the 
hour to which the quarters belong. A silent clock face 
would be a boon to the public, These chimes, - sweet 
though their tones are, are an unmitigated nuisance. 
Ought not they to be suppressed, as were the fire alarm bells 
long ago? If they were to ring some complete tune or 
phrase every hour one would accept it with a better grace.” 

At the Point of Pines on Sunday Baldwin's Cadet and 
Germania bands, and Partridge, Kaula and Damm, solo- 
ists, will be the attractions. 

Baldwin’s Cadet Band will begin the festival in the 
afternoon, Frank E. Partridge and J. Thomas Baldwin, 
conductors, with a fine program of ten numbers, opening 
with Trinity Commandery March, Jones. Frank E. Par- 
tridge will give a cornet solo, Flocktonian, by Casey, and 
Suppe. Wallace and other popular composers will be 
worthily represented. This concert will be followed by 
the Germania Band, Wilhelm Rietzel conductor, in a 
program of the same length, and including Saint-Saéns’ 
march, Algerian Suite; selections from Gounod’s Faust, 
and a galop, Bachus, Rietzel. 

In the evening the Germania and Baldwin's Cadet bands 
will unite in a concert of unusual brilliancy, and conducted 
by Wilhelm Rietzel, Frank E. Partridge and J. Thomas 
Baldwin. The opening march, Pierdou’s Hasty Pudding 
Centennial, will be followed by selections from Wang, 
Iolanthe and Fedora, Kling’s duo for picolo and clarinet 
by Messrs. Damm and Kaula, and other popular selecticns. 

The native Hawaiian singers, who are appearing at the 
Volcano of Kilauea, have a great many urgent invitations 
to sing at various social and church affairs, but it is seldom 
found convenient to lend their services, as they appear 
every fifteen minutes at the Volcano. Tuesday night, how- 
ever, they consented to sing before a gathering at Berkeley 
Temple, where Gorham D. Gilman, the Hawaiian consul, 
spoke on Hawaii. 

One of the comedy characters in Frank Daniel's new 
comic opera, The Wizard of the Nile, is Cheops, the Royal 
Weather Prophet, or Farmer Dunn of Egypt. Nothing 
ever turns out as this guardian of the elements predicts, 
but he remains cheerful through all his difficulties. The 
part will be played by Louis Cassavant, a young basso, 
who was understudy for Eugene Cowles with the Bostoni- 
ans last season. 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 19, 1895. 

* Local amusement seekers are to be treated to a novelty 
in the form of summer opera, arrangements having been 
completed for a production of the new burlesque, King 
Henry No. 8, during the last week of July. The piece was 
recently written by Messrs. Boltwood and Liddle, of Pitts- 
field, and this will be its initial performance. The rehear- 
sals which have been held show it to be an exceedingly 
bright and tuneful work, and indications point to a brilliant 
success. The opera will be given in the commodious Court 
Square Theatre and will be beautifully staged, the cos- 
tumes being designed especially for the occasion by Her- 
man Bucholz, the well-known costumer. 

The entire affair is under the management of Mr. Fred 
Goodwin, who will appear in the title réle, and all the 
principals are singers of ability. The chorus numbers 
about sixty, and is thought to be the best ever organized 
in this city, more than half the number being soloists in 
the different church choirs. If the performance is a suc- 
cess a permanent organization will probably be effected 
under the style of the ‘‘ Springfield Opera Club,” for the 
purpose of giving a series of high grade operas during the 
coming season. 


Tue Cast 
WN er sear eet gceee seis ccecke weotecesosovecees Fred Goodwin 
BR I cecinvackas: Atndesoserdonynnsaetncel at Winifred —- 
Catherine.. ..M & 
Weer 
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Kyrle Bole i 
Musical director, F. J. Liddle ; stage manager, Napier thian, 7. 
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A Maurel Story- 

» Suhas MAUREL has been contributing to 

the Paris Temps this week his impressions of Ameri- 
can women and tells this curious little story: At a recent 
reception in the house of a multi-millionaire in London, at 
_ which the Prince of Wales was present, a young and 
beautiful American singer took part. She is affianced toa 
Boston artist exhibiting in Paris and London, who was also 
present. M. Maurel continues with great impressiveness : 

** At the end of the concert the royal guest made his way 
to the diva and offered to escort her to the buffet. There 
was a murmur of astonishment among the noble ladies 
present, but only for a moment. The fiancé attracted 
everyone’s attention. Pale, agitated by a nervous trem- 
bling that he could not master, he watched the scene, the 
meaning of which he could not well comprehend. All at 
once, without the least embarrassment, the fiancé turned 
to him and said, with a smile: 

*** Wait for me an instant ; the Prince wishes to have the 
honor of escorting me to the buffet.’ 

‘*It would be impossible to describe the tone in which 
the words were uttered, but I remember that one of the 
most distinguished men of the English court said to mie, 
with an expression of mingled admiration and astonish- 
ment: — 

“**IT know no one, neither duchess, princess nor queen, 
capable of escaping so easily from so delicate a situa- 
tion.’”"— World. 





Music and Pictures for the Fair. 
RS. THEODORE SUTRO, chairman of the 
Committee on Music in New York, in aid of the 
Woman's Department of the coming Cotton States and In- 
ternational Exposition, to be held in Atlanta, Ga., has 
received great encouragement in the direction of securing 
compositions, photographs, &c., relating to women who 
are identified with music. 

Among those who have agreed to send exhibits are: Mr: 
Tretbar, an original Patti; Mr. John C. Freyer, a number 
of photographs of musical celebrities of the past ; Sarony, 
photographs ; Novello, Ewer & Co., compositions and mu- 
sical books ; Neppert Brothers, music sheet cabinets ; Dolge 
& Son, Autoharps; Edgar S. Werner, a number of books 
on music; Mason & Hamlin, organs ; Oliver Ditson, a col- 
lection of over seventy-five original compositions, music 
books, &c., by women ; August Gemiinder & Sons, a col- 
lection of violins, mandolins, guitars, &c. A greater col- 
lection of musical compositions, books on music or law, or 
printed essays on woman's work in music or jurisprudence, 
photographs and autographs of women who are engaged in 
the profession of music or law, bas reliefs, busts and plas- 
ter casts is promised. All exhibits must be ready for ship- 
ment by August 1. 





The Music of Japan. 
(Continued.) 
HESE (blind) musicians form in Japan an asso- 
ciation of the highest importance. Here is its origin : 
In 1192 a redoutable warrior, Meenamoto-no-Yoreetomo, 
founded a new dynasty by usurping the temporal power from 
the chief of the Sintoist faith. This caused a civil war be- 
tween the parties. Kakeego, commanding general of the 
Fekee faction, was at last taken prisoner in a decisive battle 
by Yoreetomo, who did everything he could to attract Ka- 
keego to his side ; but the rebel general, refusing the most 
brilliant offers, answered: ‘' I have been a faithful servant 
to a good master, who exists no longer ; no one can boast of 
having received from me the same tokens of affection and 
fidelity. To be sure you have saved my life, but unfor- 
tunately I could not look at you without being inflamed 
with a desire for revenge. The only mark of gratitude 
which I can show you is to take my eyes out, that I may 
not be tempted to do you harm,” saying which he tore out 
his own eyes and threw them at the feet of the conqueror. 
Of course he was liberated and took refuge in the province 
of Fyanga, where he founded the association of the blind 
—of all classes and conditions—under the name of Boossets- 
Sato. 

All members of this association of laymen shave their 
heads ; formerly they enjoyed great privileges, their chief 
had the title of prince, and they had counsellors, treasurers 
and officials of all grades; they were all blind. The mem- 
bers of this association devote themselves to various man- 
ual arts, and the money thus earned goes into a general 
fund. The most wretched members of this community be- 
come musicians, the haven of miserable wretches in other 
countries besides Japan! They play at the concerts of princes, 
at festivals and at tea houses, which are really the fashion- 
able resorts for entertainers, for the Japanese never receive 
at home ; if perchance they should invite an intimate friend 
to their house the son alone assists at the meal, excepting 
these very rare occasions they receive their friends at those 
restaurants called Tshaye. Such feasts are never attended 


by ladies, but the caterer takes good care to have a number 
of Gueshias present; these are young, attractive girls, 
whose vocation is tosing and dance at festivals, accom- 
panying themselves on the Shameeseng. This constitutes 








the fourth and lowest class, which is also most numerous on 
account of the large number of women who belong to it 
and who, like their sisters in Europe, are excluded from 
assisting in musical services at Divine worship. 

These Gueshias are bought from their parents when five 
or six years of age by speculators, who pay for them from 
$8 to $12 apiece ; after the bargain is concluded the specu- 
lator places the child under the best masters in music and 
dancing, so that when the girl reaches her fifteenth year, if 
capable to assist in a concert, she is worth from $100 to $150. 
The girl is then hired out to tea houses, hotels and private 
houses, a strict watch being kept all the while over her 
morals ; for such services the impresario receives from 30 
to 50 cents for two hours, in addition to which the Gueshia 
receives a small fee. 

At the age of about thirty these girls usually lose their 
freshness and regain their liberty. Having sung and 
danced all this time under an assumed name, they have no 
difficulty, and especially if they have been saving of their 
fees, tofind a husband and settle comfortably for the remain- 
der of their days, which is faithfully emulated by singers 
and dancers in other countries. Formerly these four classes 
were divided into a number of small societies or circles; 
to-day each one of them has its supreme master, who has 
the right to confer rewards and to bestow honorary distinc- 
tions ; the greatest of all is the permission to tune the first 
string of the instrument one octave higher or lower than 
the regular tone. 

The altered tones which present themselves in the Jap- 
anese scales are not exactly what our sharps and flats 
represent, but for that matter scientists have contended for 
a long time that our modern instruments of positive pitch 
fail in giving the just intonation that is obtainable only on 
a string instrument or with the human voice properly 
trained, Yet people who have spent a winter with a mis- 
sionary or in some city of Japan constitute themselves as 
judges of Japanese music. How easily our ear, attuned to 
the modern scale as learned at the piano, can be deceived is 
told by an incident in the life of Villoteau. 

A most erudite French musician, he was one of a large 
party of scientists who accompanied General Bonaparte to 
Egypt, his task being to collect facts and materials relating 
to the different Oriental nations (such as Arabs, Copts, 
Greeks and Armenians) scattered over the land of Egypt. 
While at Cairo he took some lessons of an Arab music 
master in order to have a thorough knowledge of the musi- 
cal system of the Arabs. He noted down certain melodies 
which the teacher sang, and corrected now and then some 
errors in intonation which the Arab master seemed to 
make; when he came to sing them for him, however, he 
was told that he was singing false notes. A lively dispute 
ensued, each one maintaining that the ear of the other was 
at fault. 

The dispute would have continued and the breach . be- 
tween the two learned men would have become lasting had 
not Villoteau set himself to thinking, and concluded that the 
intervals of the Arabic scale must be different from those 
of our own, which was indeed the case, hence why they ap- 
peared wrong to him. 

In conclusion let me say that, strange as it may seem, 
people who know nothing or very little about music are the 
first to discuss its importance, merits and demerits ; at 
times they are accurate enough in their observations, but the 
conclusions they draw are usually most illogical ; they find 
it easy enough tocondemn the music of a people whose 
traditions, laws, religion and customs, not to speak of 
climatic influences, are entirely different from ours, yet 
when we see a Japanese, insensible to the masterworks of 
Haydn or Rossini, melt into tears at the sound of native 
melodies we must recognize the subtle influences of their 
harmony, incapable as we may be to understand it. Right 
here let me add that a set of six Japanese national songs, 
arranged for the piano by Rudolf Dittrich, has just been 
published by Breitkopf & Hirtel, of Leipsic, the cover and 
title page having been printed in Tokio. 

To continue, however ; ever ready critics should remem- 
ber that the aural nerves of one race vibrate at a different 
tate from those of another race, and, being attuned to a 
different pitch and quality as to sound, the former are not 
competent to judge the music of the latter. Each race has 
its keynote, physical, mental, spiritual, and responds to it 
fully ; it is also a well established fact that educational 
methods, physiological influences, mental bias, &c., are 
sufficient to account for the various national peculiarimes in 
the way of music. 

It was Cardinal Newman who said; ‘‘ Taking men as 
they are commonly found, one man is not equal to the task 
of appreciating the circle of ideas and the atmosphere of 
thought which are the life of another; and yet he will 
commonly be forward in criticising it and condemning it, not 
having heard what it has to say for itself, but simply and 
precisely for the opposite reason because he has not.” 

JAROSLAW DE ZIELINSKI. 





Cricket on the Hearth.—Dickens’ Cricket on the 
Hearth seems to have suddenly struck the fancy of French 
playwrights. Two operatic versions of Le Grillon du 
Foyer” are announced, one of them by Audran, as well as 
two plays founded on the story, 





PRIZES FOR MUSICIANS. 





An Opportunity for Composers. 


HE extraordinary reputation gained by the 
£olian within the last few years among the 
best class of professional and amateur musicians in 
this country and in Europe is due chiefly to the 
capacity of the instrument to reproduce the musical 
idea in its musical sense without the defects of autom- 
atism., : 

The past 100 years have given us innumerable cases 
of musical instruments operated by mechanical de- 
vices, which in many instances gave an exact repro- 
duction, but these instruments were all automatic 
in the sense that their reproductions were purely 
mechanical repetitions. 

The AZolian occupies a position entirely distinct 
from the automatic, mechanical, reproductive ma- 
chine. It is an individuality because it enables the 
individual musician or player in utilizing the mechan- 
ism not merely to reproduce the composition, but to 
perform it as he wills; that is, in accordance with his 
musical intellectuality or his conception of the inten- 
tions and purposes of the composer. 

In the development of the instrument its repertory 
has invaded the realm of all classes of classical com- 
positions, such as the great standard symphonies, 
the renowned overtures and great piano compositions 
and arrangements of operas, including the unrepudi- 
ated works of Richard Wagner, such as the Tetral- 
ogy, the Meistersinger, Tristan, &c. 

It may be of interest to the musician to learn that 
the compositions played by the Aolian are arranged 
for the perforated rolls used in conjunction with the 
mechanical devices from the scores of the works 
themselves, and not from any afrangement of the 
piano. That is to say, there is no paraphrasing. 

Up to date the manufacturers of the olian have 
had all their adaptations and arrangements for the 
Zolian made under their own auspices, but, desirous 
of obtaining a variety of ideas, they are now offering 
the following prizes to composers, who are invited at 
the same time to inspect the Avclian at 18 West 
Twenty-third street in order first to study its capaci- 
ties and resources : 

For the best arrangement of a classical overture of 
Beethoven, Sehumann, Wagner, Rubinstein, Tschai- 
kowsky, Saint-Saéns, Brahms or any great composer, 
$100. 

For the best arrangement of a classical waltz, 
either one of Chopin's waltzes for the piano or a great 
—— waltz of Strauss or Rubinstein or such, 

100. 
. For the best arrangement of amy part of a greac 
modern symphony by Tschaikowsky, Brahms, Saint- 
ae or a symphonic movement or symphonic poem, 
100. 
. For an arrangement of a classical march by Schu- 
bert, Raff, Rubinstein, Richard Wagner or others of 
standard authority, $100. 

The prizes will be awarded in the usual method by 
three judges, one of whom is to be selected by the 
£olian Company, another by THe Musical CouURIER 
CoMPANY, and the third by these two judges. 

Their names will be announced hereafter, and in 
the meantime those composers who are reflecting 
upon a competition are invited to visit the Avolian 
Company in New York city or any of its numerous 
branches in the large cities of the United States, 
where the same courtesies will be extended to them 
that are extended at the New York offices. 
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RIER” IS AT NO. 15 ARGYLL STREET, OXFORD 
CIRCUS, W. THE BERLIN OFFICE OF “THE MUSI- 
CAL COURIER ” IS AT 17 LINK STRASSE, W. 











“ ENTREZ! ENTREZ!” 
‘£ ¥T is the patron saint’s day; it is favored by a 
beaming sunlight—a universal, joyous feeling 
is floating in the air. 

‘**On the only village square a show booth hasbeen 
erected. It seems that wild animals will provide the 
show. Great curiosity of the crowd which gathers 
in the ‘Oriental menagerie’ long before the parade 
is to begin. 

‘Suddenly asplendid looking young girl appears on 
the front platform, gracefully saluting the assembled 
crowd. Her bare arms and her low cut corsage en- 
chant the public. With an indomitable vigor she 
marks by beating the big bass drum and crushing 
the cymbals together the doleful tremolos of the 
orchestra. ‘Enter, enter!’ she cries. ‘Twenty- 
five centimes the first, ten centimes only the second 
places. Enter, ladies and gentlemen!’” And they 
enter. Our picture this week is from a painting by 
Mdile. G. Achille-Fould. The above is a description 
of it. 








HAYDN'S OPERA, THE APOTHECARY. 

HE close of the Dresden operatic season was sig- 

nalized by an event of uncommon interest, that 

is the production of an opera by Joseph Haydn 

which had recently been found and translated, for 

it was originally in Italian text, by Dr. Robert Hirsch- 

feld, of Vienna, the well-known music critic of the 
Presse. 

The opera was named Lo Speciale, and was com- 
posed in the autumn of 1768 at the castle of Prince 
Esterhazy on the Neusiedler See, where there was a 
fine theatre seating 400 people and well stocked with 
scenery and rich costumes. The opera was per- 
formed there and also in 1770 at the house of the noble 
Von Gummerau in Vienna. It is more a melodrama 
of delicate comique than an opera, but of a style 
which does not approach Mozart's Entfiihrung. The 
three acts were condensed by Dr. Hirschfeld into 
one by extirpating some tedious recitations and an 
aria. The pruning has been done with great care, and 
in its present form it has proved interesting and very 
successful, with every indication that the opera, Der 
Apotheker, as it is now called, will make the rounds 
of the Continental opera houses, 

The production and the enthusiastic manner in 
which it was received at Dresden is also a noteworthy 
event in showing the changes of the musical taste, 
with an opening perspective of what may yet be ex- 
pected. Wagner, who reigned supreme for several 
decades, had no successor. Then came a reign of the 
interesting new Italian realism, with its condensed 
and terse action. That the end of this school is near 
is shown in Sonzogno’s Berlin coming opera season, 
which will be held at a side theatre, while only three 
years ago Sonzogno would have found the doors of 
the Royal Opera House wide open. 

The moment is not unfavorable for the unearthing 
of the old masters’ works. We cannot look in the 
works of Mehul, Cimarosa, Weigl, Dittersdorf, Cheru- 
bini, &c., for strong dramatic effects; their elegance 
of rhythm in the music must be the means of giving 
the auditors the patience to find pleasure in these 
delicacies. The librettist of The Apothecary is not 
known ; the subject is similar to Beaumarchais’ Bar- 
ber. We have here an old guardian of a rich girl, 
who dupes him, the old apothecary, by taking the 
young clerk. 

Dr. Hirschfeld gives much credit to the Princess 
Metternich for having aided him in bringing the little 
work before the world, He also stated that, inspite 
of the Italian subject and the old Italian operatic 
forms, the work is especially Haydn's in feeling and 
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invention, and true German, and says further: “I will 





only quote the quartet which points directly to Mo- 
zart, to Landler in the trio as a precursor of Schu- 
bert’s song, Du Bachlein meiner Liebe, and Gri//eta’s 
aria which foreshadows the Haydn of The Creation, 
and rhythmically conceals the exact notes of the 
beginning of Haydn’s Austrian Hymn.” 

The opera has only four principal réles and a 
chorus at the end of the act, which only lasts one hour 
and a half. 





ANNALES DU THEATRE FOR PARIS. 
OEL and Stoullig, the former being the first sec- 
retary of the Opéra Comique, the latter critic 
of the WVationale, have just published the twentieth 
volume of their Annales du Theatre. Sarcey, the 
critic, answers this the twentieth volume as he did 
the first, that the situation had changed but little 
during the past twenty years. 4 
According to the Annales we find that Lohengrin 
was given in 1891 thirty-six times, in 1892 thirty- 
eight times, in 1893 twenty-three times and in 1894 
fifteen times; the Walkiire in 1893 forty-five times 
and in 1894 twenty-three times. Comparing with 
these figures the most favored French composers and 
their works, we have Le Mage, by Massenet, in 1891, 
thirty-two times ; Salammbo, by Reyer, in 1892, forty- 
five times; Samson and Delilah, by Saint-Saéns, in 
1893, thirty-six times, and Gounod’s Faust, in 1894, 
forty times. The highest point the Wagner operas 
reached was in 1893, with sixty-eight representations; 
in 1894 Faust was victorious over the two of Wagner's 
operas—forty against thirty-eight. Gounod’s Romeo 
and Juliet was given in that year fifteen times. 
During 1895 Wagner's ascendency was again pro- 
nounced by the introduction of Tannhduser, to which 
next year Die Meistersinger will be added. The pro- 
gram of the Grand Opéra has gained little since the 
introduction of Wagner; it must be borne in mind 
that there are only three performances, and in winter 
four, every week. In 1894 were given but eight long 
and six short operas and three ballets. The first 
novelty was Massenet’s Thais, which was only saved 
by cutting it down considerably ; it had twenty-seven 
representations. Verdi's Othello had nineteen, which 
number increased in 1895. After eight performances 
Lefebvre’s Djelma was taken off. At the Opéra 
Comique were given in all thirty-nine works ; of these 
Verdi's Falstaff had in 1894 fifty-one, Thomas’ Mignon 
forty-eight, Bizet’s Carmen forty-two, and Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana thirty-seven representations, 





CONDUCTORISMUS. 

HE tempest in a teapot which Eugen d’Albert 
and Stavenhagen have raised at Weimar has 
drawn renewed attention to the status and preten- 
sions of conductors in general, for the conflict in the 
Saxon duchy has its parallels in many cities of Eu- 
rope and America, In the old days, when we were 
satisfied with Normaor Masaniello or Der Freischiitz, 
the conductor played no prominent part, and no com- 
petent musician would speak of the conducting of 
these and similar works as an ‘‘art.” But now—what 
achange! It is no longer the music first and last, 
but the conductor first, last and all the time, that the 
public is summoned to admire. People used in those 
old days not to hear of ‘‘ model” performances of 
Don Giovanni. Mozart was enough forusthen. Now 
we hear every day of ‘‘model” performances of 
Tristan. The merits of these model performances 
are assigned not to Richard Wagner, but to this or 
that distinguished or illustrous conductor. If Wag- 
ner is mentioned it is a mere side notice, such as 
‘‘Wagner in his grave would have rejoiced could he 
have heard the execution of his work under the direc- 

tion of the gifted and illustrious X. Y. Z.” 

A German critic who goes profoundly into the ques- 
tion finds the growth of conductorism and the science 
of conductorology (new things need new words) in the 
growth of Wagnerianism. Wagnerianism had its costs 
in Dresden, but came to grief in conflict with the old 
bureaucratic Court theatre. In Dresden he wrote 
Tannhduser and conceived the Nibelungen, the Meis- 
tersinger, the Tristan and Isolde, but his reforms in 
art, like his reforms in politics, had no practical results 
in that city. Wagner fied, the Court theatre re- 
mained, 

But in Weimar things were different; there Liszt 
was lord of all, and there Liszt, under the protection 
of the Grand Duchess Maria Paulorna, gave the first 
performance of Lohengrin on the occasion of the 
Goethe Festival. Weimar became the cradle of the 
new conductordom. Liszt’s vast intellect founded a 
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school. The works produced under his inspiration at 
the Court theatre or in the Wittgenstein salon at 
Altenburg, whether Wagner or Liszt or Berlioz or 
the ‘‘last” Beethoven, were all pre-eminently in the 
new style and difficult. For Tausig, Damrosch, Drae- 
seke, Reubke, Cornelius, the lines of the score were 
not sufficient. ‘‘ Geist!” ‘‘Geist!” was the cry. The 
old school of deserving Kapellmeisters could not 
respond to the demands on the conceptional and 
organizing powers of the conductors of such works. 
‘‘ Beating time is not conducting,” Liszt used to say, 
and Wagner’s pamphlet, Ueber das Dirigiren, be- 
came the gospel of the new school. The difficulty 
of the new works demanded greater intelligence in 
the leader ; such increased intelligence called for in- 
creased emotional capacity, and overburdened the 
brain, whence nearly all our distinguished or “‘ cele- 
brated ” conductors are in the highest degree nervous. 
Hence, too, whenever they are in a position of com- 
mand they can always reckon on strong parti- 
sans, but never on cool, quiet justice. Hence, too, the 
tendency on their own part and that of their friends 
to reckon themselves godlike and infallible, and to 
feel themselves not mere conductors of something 
pre-existing and placed before them, but a kind of 
cocreators on account of their wealth of nuance, or 
even as creators by means of a blue pencil. At the 
same time their ambition and arrogance increased in 
the proportion of the difficulty of their work, and as 
their responsibilities were really unheard of before, 
they were raised to the plane of absolute monarchs. 
No one would leave another alone, no one would bear 
contradiction or co-ordination. 

Look at the younger Wagner conductors, Levi, 
Richter, Mottl, Schuch, Nikisch, Weingartner, Paur, 
Mahler, Sucher, &c.; every one has a party of sworn 
adherents, and no one else is any good. A tempo, 
an accent, any change, is enough to set the com- 
munity by the ears. The latest nuance is celebrated 
by an Hosannah. Music which demands simplicity 
and natural expression is far behindhand in the race 
for anew nuance; the ‘‘celebrated” conductor sel- 
dom gives us Haydn pure and simple, and even Bee- 
thoven becomes too nervous and subjective. With 
the consciousness that the German classics and 
French and Italian works are not their strong point, 
they leave the conducting of such things to the 
“other” kapellmeister, who really has to conduct 
whatever the ‘infallible one” does not like. This in 
itself would be no harm were it not forthe public, for 
soon the public becomes possessed by a fatal assump- 
tion. 

The fatal assumptionthe public makes is that what- 
ever the ‘“‘ celebrated” conducts is better and more 
important than what is left to other conductors. 
Such an assumption turns music upside down. 
The most complicated music is made the chief point. 
It ministers to the, personal cultus of the party, and 
everything else is neglected. Especially is this the 
case outside of the great centres and cities of the 
world. In these places, in a great theatre, under the 
management of a competent director, the conductor- 
tree does not grow up into the skies. Financial con- 
siderations check its pretensions. In court theatres 
the case is more critical, for there a crowd of in- 
trigues are possible. Hf the ‘‘ celebrated” one gains 
strong partisans in the public the manager has to 
look out for himself. 

The Weimar case shows how impossible it is now- 
adays to have two conductors of equal rank. 
D’Albert insists on being first, and only the first, and 
he has shown some abnegation in coming to Weimar. 
His rival, the pianist Stavenhagen, has never yet 
been aconductor, and insists on not being second! 
How the matter stands at present is recorded in the 
Berlin Branch Budget of this issue. 

It has been said above that the development of the 
music drama has developed self consciousness to an 
inordinate degree, and this has been still further in- 
creased .by the habit of conductors going on tours, 
whence each returns to his native desk covered with 
laurels. He has conducted Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony somewhere. How? Nota word ’s said about 
Beethoven; we hear only what “ our conductor, X., 
made of Beethoven,” how he has discovered new 
nuances, prolonged a theme, invented “startling” 
accents, so that one would fancy that Wagner or 
Beethoven or Gluck were mere experimental subjects 
for the glory of the new director. We have gone 
from one extreme to the other. Liszt, Wagner, Ber- 
lioz raged against the narrowness, ignorance and 
sleepiness of the old Kapellmeisters who tolerated 
nothing new or daringin their placid existence, Our 





fashionable conductors now are not ignorant, but 
highly educated, not sleepy, but excessively nervous, 
But they are unendurable, and with their whims and 
intrigues have been a calamity to art. In any city at 
any moment we may expect a Kapellmeister crisis, a 
thing unheard of in past decades, when the person- 
ality of the conductor was subordinated to the work 
conducted, j 

But, continues the German writer, there is one 
hopeful sign. When we read what is reported of the 
rivalry and selfwill of the new conductors, and hear 
all this talk of their going or staying, their leaves of 
absence, or departure and the like, and recognize that 
there are symptoms of an unedifying change in artis- 
tic life, we must conclude that to direct more general 
attention to the subject will not bein vain. We can- 
not fight dangers till we know them clearly. 





LIGHT OPERA. 

UR periodic clamor of Wanted, Light Opera is the 
subject of a paper by Mr. J. F. Rowbotham in 
the current number of the WVineteenth Century. The 
London Musical Standard, discussing Mr. Rowboth- 
am’s views, agrees with them principally, but takes 
exception to the statement that a good librettist 
needs to be a musician. Of course the special theme 
found to deplore is the old one of bad libretti, it 
appearing to be conceded that makers of good music 
are easier to find than makers of good books. Mr. 
Rowbotham suggests, however, that the best poten- 
tial composers of light opera music choose to cast 
their ideas in a heavier mold, disdaining popular 
forms and denying a much-needed order of dramatic 

music a chance for growth. 

Nobody will disagree with this. Classical ambition 
runs too high with young composers, and popular 
ambition toolow. Our music shelves groan with still- 
born symphonic works, chamber music, cantatas, 
masses and the rest, from the pens of writers who, if 
they made a study of light opera demand, might 
bring about a consistent promotion, add to public en- 
joyment and considerably enhance their own ma- 
terial prosperity. But they think it beneath them. 
They will constantly prefer adding impotent stuff to 
an already overflowing, dusty pile to turning their 
sympathetic study to the needs of operetta, where 
they might gain potency and distinction. Of course, 
it may be argued that living among us are one or two 
exceptions to this, whose success has not been so 
marked either as to lend color to the argument, but 
itis a true argument nevertheless. There are too 
many adherents to a forlorn ambition’s classic hope 
in music, and too few who will adapt themselves 
earnestly to lighter forms which everybody wants, 
and who will try and try again in the field until they 
may have conquered approval. 

This hankering after equivocal success in the aca- 
demic groove in preference to the unequivocal in 
lighter forms of course hampers the development of 
operettain English. Still the plaint is not so much 
against the lack of music. People seem to think 
there is enough music to last for the present, if only 
there were enough good librettii Whenever a new 
operetta goes to the wall the damnatory verdict is sure 
to be laid on the book. 

Mr. Rowbotham thinks the librettist should be a 
musician. The Standard says: ‘‘ There is no such 
crying need, for the secrets of musical accent are 
easily picked up by a literary man with any real sense 
of rhythm and sound knowledge of the metres of 
word poetry.” Wewould beinclined togo father than 
the Standard, and turning roundabout the require- 
ments of collaborators as suggested by Mr. Rowboth- 
am say that the need is not that a librettist should be 
a musician, but that a composer should be more of a 
dramatist. If we sift quite a number of failures we 
may find that the libretist has been victimized by the 
composer quite as muck as the composer by the 
much abused author. 

It is a matter of frequent admission that librettists 
do not insist on their dramatic rights with half the 
strenuousness of the composer as to his music. We 
take it for granted that an author has a story suffi- 
cient to interest, as he very often has, until the com- 
poser sets about slaughtering its coherency. When 
these collaborators meet, the idea uppermostis that 
the music, is the thing. And true enough it is the 
thing, so long as it is wedded to situations and dia- 
logue which convey a lucid and consistent meaning 
to the public. This is what the composer, overflow- 
ing with duets and quintets and septets and big en- 
sembles, forgets. He would convert his stage into a 
costumed concert platform upon which the drama 





was given place in sections, pretty much after the 
manner of the serial story in a magazine, where people 
forget what has gone before, and have not sustained 
interest enough to hook the incidents together. The 
librettist does not insist against his action being 
chopped to pieces, or against furnishing irrelevant 
text to fit a composer’s lay, in face of the dictum that 
so much music, no less, and just such a variety of 
music is needed to make the piece a success, The 
librettist is made to believe that his retarded action 
and incongruous situations will be weil justified by 
the music. Of course they never are. They have 
been manufactured to the composer's order, the 
music, they fit is good enough music, Dut these scenes 
and rhymes have no reason for being, and muddle 
and protract matters unconscionably. Ergo, the 
music of So-and-so’s opera is all right, good music, 
but killed by the book ; that will be the dictum. 

Of course the composer, and certainly the public, 
will never assume that the killing impossibilities of 
the book were brought into being by demand of the 
composer himself. 

This is telling the side of the possibly good libret- 
tist, and just such who have made justly condemned 
failures are held in view as types. The multitude 
who turn out material with no claim to intelligent 
consideration, and which no music could vitalize, are 
no doubt in the majority. But there are some few 
who only need the strength of their dramatic convic- 
tions, the wisdom to limit a composer to their range 
instead of sacrificing their coherency to his, in order 
to achieve success. These men could take up their 
dead-as-a-door-nail books ofttimes and with a dozen 
simple strokes put them intosuccessful shape, They 
could have done it before the books saw the light, but 
the composer overruled them. It is a case repeated 
over and over and over, not of collaboration, but of 
dictation on one side and adaptation on the other. 

What is a poor librettist to do who is confronted in 
his mood of logical development.with a war march 
on one side, a tarantella on the other, a waltz 4 la 
Viennese in the background, on its heels a patter 
song, and following at once a climax which savors in 
its ambition of grand opera? The composer is wed- 
ded to his tunes, and believes their variety will catch, 
So it might as a potpourri in a concert room, but not 
with a playwright changing his tints like a chameleon 
to fit them with a semblance of dramatic unity. 
But this is what the librettist of honest meaning often 
hasto do. If he does not, the so called ‘‘ collabora- 
tion” will soon be brought to a close by the com- 
poser whose respect for the drama bears no possible 
proportion to his love for his own tunes. 

So much in favor of the composer needing to be a 
dramatist versus the librettist needing to be a musi- 
cian. The lack of techanical musicianship on the 
part of a librettist can only affect matters of detail, 
the adaptation of syllables to phrasing, and the ar- 
rangment of verbal meaning to fit musical periods, 
both of which are easily regulated at the suggestion of 
the composer. The lack of dramatic knowledge with 
a composer can affect form, intelligible appeal and a 
host of essentials which his music, however good, 
not only will not redeem, but will serve to emphasize. 
Atune out of place is a bad thing, but a tune with 
words out of place makes two bad things, which 
would never suit the public ear if composers turned 
more of their attention to the play. 

‘“Why was not the curtain rung down fifteen min- 
utes sooner on that first act?” was asked not three 
years ago of a librettist, where the opera had sput- 
tered up in a blaze of musical variety and then gone 
out under the stigma ‘‘ bad book.” The author had 
all the essentials for his task, dramatic instinct, an 
interesting invention in plot, a knack in rhyme, a 
power in lyric making with poetic idea, and yet he 
produced a heterogeneous muddle of a book. ‘‘ Why 
all those pointless episodes and that dragged out 
close?” 

“The duet, you know,” he answered simply, ‘‘and 
then the septet, the best bit of music in the opera, 
and then that trio had to be led up to, of course.” 

‘*But why not cut all out? They were not needed.” 

‘‘Oh, but the music, I couldn't, you know. The 
music was written.” 

This is the history of more than one librettist 
whose kingdom has been yielded up to a composer. 





Dresden.—The Royal Opera has engaged many prom- 
ising artists, among them the tenors ilerms, from Bruns- 
wick, and Szirovatka, and the basso E. A. Joachim. The 
engagement of the tenor Gerhduser is cancelled and he re- 
mains at Karlsruhe, 
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WILL not echo Robert Schumann and say, “Hats 
| off, gentlemen, a genius,” in speaking of young 
Howard Brockway, but, after examining his music 
and, better yet, hearing the composer play, I can 
truthfully declare that America has seldom produced 


Brockway is 
He went to 


such a promising musician as this one. 

only twenty-four, and a New York boy. 
Berlin nearly five years ago, and set a splendid ex- 
ample to his compatriots by studying composition with 
an American, Mr. O. B. Boise, himself a composer of 
no mean repute. Brockway wasted no time in the 
gay capital of the German Empire, and last February 


he spread before the critics the products of four years | 


_of intelligently directed toil. He had evidently 

worked hard, but in his case nature was his best ally. 
The Berlin critics—and a more grumpy, cantanker- 
ous, hypercritical set do not exist anywhere—went 
into ecstasies over the young man. German phlegm 
was startled. The composer’s easy mastery of the 
symphonic form, his upwelling melodies, his passion- 
ate, youthful energy, his maturity of style and the 
luxuriance of color in his orchestration all set the old 
wiseacres into head-nodding admiration. 

Brockway conquered Berlin and in a single concert. 
He is now in New York, and I hope you will hear his 
music this coming season. The lad, for he is little 
more, plays the piano like a house on fire—to use a 
homely simile. His characteristic intensity, backed 
by his solid scholarly attainments, will make him a 
force in the future. He is in the storm and stress 
period now; after clarification I expect a rich vint- 
age. A modern of the moderns, a romantic among 
romanticists, he has a great feeling for the chasti- 
ties of symmetry, and his rhythmic sense amounts to 
a special gift. The boldness and sweep of his Sym- 
phony in D, the breadth and passion of his orchestral 
Ballade have been warmly noted by German critics. 
In his piano music he reveals at every bar imagina- 
tion and a strong individuality. Personally he has 
great charm. I have great hopes for Howard Brock- 
way. 


* 
* ” 


I have before mea half dozen of his piano pieces. 
The Ballade in F is a delightful work, frank and free, 
rich in design and full of melody. Its climacteric is 
bold, fierce. It is worthy of study. A dainty trifle 
named Paganini is a transcription of the composer's 
fancies while listening tothe extraordinary playing of 
Willy Burmester—a second Paganini himself. This 
is a very original bit of crystalline music-—a dash of 
color, a flash of scarlet in the azure, and then lumi- 
nous silence. It is tricky, and is dedicated to a young 
Australian pianist, Ernest Hutcheson, of whom 
Brockway predicts great things. 

A nocturne in E is Chopinish—but Chopin well as- 
similated. This composer, too, has dreamed under 
soft, starry skies, lingered and longed. His little 
piano pieces, op. 8, have been played in concert at 
Berlin by Heinrich Barth. The Elfenspiel, the Elfin 
Serenade and a stirring march are full of character 
and unexpected turns. His sonata for violin and 
piano is a vigorous composition, and has been heard 
here at the hands of Paul Tidden and Maud Powell. 
Decidedly this newcomer has something to say, and 
he says it after his own fashion. 


am 
. + 


The London Academy says that piano recitals are, 
as arule, dull. 

Now this can hardly be denied, else why doesn't the 
public patronize them? 

And the public does not. 

Of course, if you ask most pianists the reason you 
are told thatthe public is ignorant; that it prefers 
zithers and banjos to Beethoven and Zarembski, &c. 

This is a dangerous half truth. The ‘hoi polloi” 
may not care for Chopin and it is fond of songs which 
describe the refusal of one’s backyard for the pur- 
pose of sport, yet there is a large number of people 





who might be tempted toa piano recital if the pro- 
grams were not so bristling and forbidding. 

Who wants to listen to a Bach fugue in the concert 
room? Even the Beethoven sonata has become a 
drug in the market. : 

As for the Liszt Rhapsody, that is infinitely better 
played nowadays on an automaton piano. It is a 
thing of tinkling horror and thin, shallow noise. 

Pianists might give recitals in which good music 
could be played—I mean good piano music—not 
operatic paraphrases or fantasies which do not lie 
for the instrument—but music that pleases, like some 
of Chopin, some of Schumann, Moszkowski, Schar- 
wenka, Grieg and a whole raft of new writers whose 
names I am not even familiar with. 

Instead of beginning with the chromatic fantasie 
by Bach, select some bright-colored thing by Chopin 
—a mazurka, for instance. Don’t drive your audi- 
ence to drink because your tastes are pedantic. 

They say women dress for women. I firmly be- 
lieve that pianists play for pianists. They make up 
horribly long and dusty programs and usually play 
them in a matter of fact manner, and the public that 
might be cajoled is driven to lady baritones and con- 


‘ certina virtuosi. 


* 
* ” 


Just to instance the case of Paderewski. 

The Polish pianist has charm. He tries to please 
his auditory.. Of course it is his personality. But 
he contrives to play the piano very wonderfully. 
For a pianist to be without personality is as fatal as 
an egg without salt. He must have it just as the 
actor. He is the actor on the keyboard. He acts 
Chopin, Schumann and Liszt for you—his fingers de- 
scribe the adventures of his soul among the master- 
pieces of musical literature, as Anatole France would 
say. 

No, my friends and piano pounders, mere digital 
dexterity no longer suffices to win the favor of the 
public—you can no longer split the ears of the 
groundlings with octave ‘‘rushes” and finger-sprint- 
ing. 

So cut your cloth to suit.your coat and you will 
soon secure a public. Ina word, make a piano re- 
cital human, have flowers, a pretty singer, play 
charming music—never mind what other pianists say 
about ‘‘ lack of classical taste,”’ and soon you will be 
able to charge for seats instead of vainly begging 
people to listen to you for God's or for art's sake. 


- 
* * 


The news that Patti is to reappear in 1896 is one of 
those superfiuous items that will find its way into 
print. Of course she will, and in ‘97, '98 and '99; and 
I am almost willing to wager that in 1925 we will still 
have Patti, like the poor, with us. That is, we will 
be the poor, if her prices continue to keep pace with 


her age. 
8 Pe 


A dog was advertised to play on a piano in a circus. 
When the time came for the dog to perform he got 
on a seat and began playing. Suddenly a wag in the 
crowd shouted ‘‘ Rats!" upon which the dog bounded 
off the seat. But the piano kept on playing. 

* 


For a long time—that is, lengthy for the blond and 
buxom singer—the name of Lillian Russell has not 
filled the public eye. 

Even though she has essayed the perilous ‘‘ bike,” 
Miss Russell did not create any intense talk or mar- 
velous gossip. 

The Queen of Comic Opera has not, however, been 
vegetating. She runs over to Manhattan Beach two 
or three, and often four times, weekly. 

She goes to 1492 and listens to it with evident joy, 
and when the only Walter Jones does his famous 
tramp act Lillian indulges in one of her celebrated 
smiles, and the audience is straightway happy. 


* 
* * 


I hear on the best of authority that Mr. Jones is desir- 
ous of canceling his contract with Mr. Rice, and if he 
succeeds in so doing he will go with the Tzigane Com- 
pany, filling Jeff De Angelis’ part, as Mr. De Angelis 
has signed with the Della Fox Company for next 
season. 

But Mr. Rice is obdurate ; he knows Walter's worth, 
and though he stamps harshly on the roots of grow- 
ing affection, he careth not. 

There is no doubt of the ‘‘entente cordiale” ‘twixt 
Miss Russell and Mr. Jones. Already a segment of 
horizon is darkling with rumors of divorce, Perugini 
and nuptials ‘‘in nubibus.” 

What Mr, Jones will do if he cannot throw off the 





shackles of his contract various deponents say not, 
but it only illustrates once more, and in the most 
forcible fashion, that the course of true love never 


did run smooth. s 
* ~ 


The Boccaccio performance last week at Terrace 
Garden is quite the best thing the Ferenczy Company 
has done so far this season. 

The charming work was sung with great spirit, and 
the representation was one of the best I have seen for 
years. 

As arule, I am opposed to revivals, but it seems to 
me that this masterpiece of Von Suppe’s might be 
profitably revived with a strong cast of metropolitan 
favorites, and that success would crown the attempt. 

If—that is, if no tampering with the score were 
permitted, and also with the stern repression of all 
contemporaneous “ gags.” 

The book, by Richard Genee and F, Zell, is full of 
humor, grace and has no little poetic flavor. By 
bringing it up to date—to use the odious phrase—it 
would thereby be irretrievably cheapened, coarsened 
and irretrievably damaged. 


o* & 


Every act of Boccaccio is charged with good music. 
The duo in the third act is a gem, the choruses have 
dynamic energy, and the parody of the garden scene 
in Faust very funny. 

Ida Wilhelm was not the ideal Boccaccio. She did 
not look the part as wellas Jennie Winston, for in- 
stance ; but she played with dash and assurance, and, 
then, what a revelation she is in tights ! 

Not since that memorable night of Nadjy, when 
Isabelle Urquhart recalled memories of the abut- 
ments of the Brooklyn Bridge has there been such a 
sight as the massive underpinnings of Fraulein Wil- 
helm. 

She is simply *‘ collossal,” as our German neighbors 
say. And she is graceful, withal, with her dark, 
gypsy style of beauty. 

* 4 * 

Carla Englaender shows traces of her recent ill- 
ness, but sang her first solo, the old German lied, 
so artistically that she was forced to sing it three 
times. 

Herren Sondermann, Litt and Max Monti were 
a comic trio and the well-known chorus had to be 
repeated. “ 

* * 

Moritz Sternau, whose finished methods I have re- 
ferred to before, was the Prince of Palermo. He is 
an alarmingly versatile actor and demonstrates the 
value of the methods of the Austrian school. 

He is like Leo Dietrichstein, a Hungarian, and has 
acted in Vienna, where a change of bill nightly in- 
hibits the actor from the curse of mannerism. 

His graceful figure, light touch and dash in Boc- 
caccio are difficult to associate with his assumption 
of the doddering old cuckold Menelaus of La Belle 
Helene. 

Altogether, I can recommend this Boccaccio per- 
formance at Terrace Garden. 

a. ° * 

I can imagine George Moore and his disgruntled 
disposition when he hears of the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don's luncheon to the Daly company. 

George, despite his modernity, is possessed of the 
antiquated notion that the actor—the mummer, as he 
dubs him—is a social pariah. 

I'm sorry for Mr. Moore and his prejudices. 


* 
* * 


I confess that I expect a good play in The Prisoner 
of Zenda, with which Mr. E. H. Sothern is to open his 
season at the Lyceum Theatre. 

Antony Hope Hawkins’ story is crammed with 
situations, any one of which suggests dramatic treat- 
ment. 

The novel is a breathless bit of writing, and unless 
Mr. Rose’s dramatization is very bad, the play ought 
to be a strong one. zi 
* * 

Hope's wonderful facility in writing dialogues—a 
special gift, and especially praised in his case by 
George Meredith—seems to point to the stage as his 
proper field. 

He knows how to build climaxes, and if the Rev. 
Paul Potter wants a rattling good theme for a four 
act play let him take Hope’s The Indiscretion of the 
Duchess and dramatize it. : 

It is very clever, ie 


Read this, oh, ye new women ! 
Not all the women of the last generation were 
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mindless dolls. There was, for instance, Miss Phoebe 
‘ Brown, of Matlock, England, as noted by William 
Hutton in 1801. Her common dress was a man’s hat, 
coat, with a spencer above it, and men’s shoes. She 
could lift one hundred weight with each hand and 
carry fourteen stone. Her voice was more than 
masculine, it was deep-toned, and, the wind in her 
face, she could send it a mile. Yet she had no beard. 
She could sew, knit, cook, spin, but hated them all; 
she accepted any kind of manual labor, but her 
favorite avocation was breaking in horses at a guinea 
a week. She was an excellent judge of a cow, and 
shot accurately with a gun. Her chief food was 
milk, and she was fond of Milton, Pope and Shakes; 
peare. This admirable female also performed neatly 
on the flute, violin, harpsichord and bass viol. She 
could cover easily 40 miles a day, and when a gentle- 
man at the New Bath treated her rudely she said that 
‘*she had a good mind to have knocked him down.” 


a Fe 


This is a new one to me. I found itin the Dramatic 
Mirror some weeks ago : 

‘Liszt in his younger days was rather dissipated, 
and enjoyed what he called ‘a good spree.’ The 
Temperance Society of London wrote to Liszt asking 
him to write a hymn for them. Liszt answered that 
he was very much flattered, but he did not think he 
could write a temperance hymn. Thereupon a dele- 
gation of the society came to Paris to see Liszt. The 
appointment was for 10 in the morning. Liszt the 
night before had entertained a select coterie of friends 
and admirers and they had drunk a good deal. They 
were still seated or rather lounging about the table 
when the temperance delegation was announced. 
Liszt got up hurriedly and fled, leaving a friend of 
his, Count Tileki, to face the severe Britons. They 
were ushered into the dining room, which bore the 
signs of a protracted supper. Tileki looked at all the 
serious faces and wondered what he could say. An 
inspiration struck him: ‘Gentlemen, the Master, 
though very much flattered, cannot. write a temper- 
ance hymn. He believes in temperance work,’ and 
with a sweeping gesture of the hand he pointed to 
the table strewn with empty or nearly emptied 
bottles. ‘He is a good example of what temperance 
people ought never to be.’ What the report of the 
delegation was history does not relate.” 


* 
* * 


Percy Betts tells the following story in the London 
Figaro: ‘‘The Sttnday schools of London held a 
festival at the Crystal Palace on Wednesday last 
week, when they sang a selection of hymns and sec- 
ular choruses, together with a Harvest Thanksgiving 
Cantata by Mr George Schinn. One item of the pro- 
posed program was struck out, thanks to the absurd 
objections advanced in certain quarters. It was a 
hymn ; and because it commenced ‘‘ Ave Maria” it 
seems to have been suggested that these luckless 
little people were being taught to apostrophise the 
Virgin. This terrible poem may be quoted in its 
entirety : 

Ave Maria, 'tis the hour of prayer, 
And quiet reigns c’er earth and sky and ocean. 
The chime of bells falls on the charmed air, 
Awakening thoughts of peace and calm devotion. 
Oh! snatch an hour from earthborn toil and care 
And let thine heart, on spirit wings ascending, 
Pour forth the tide of mingled praise and prayer 
With never ceasing songs of angels blending. 

Ave Maria.” 

* : - 


The San Francisco Wave thinks very highly of Mr. 
Johnston, the manager, as may be judged by this: 


Belgian as Johnston does, it is the capacity to draw 
audiences at $2.50 that specially appeals to his ad- 
miration. He is on a financial basis strictly, and has 
a proper disregard and contempt for standards less 
negotiable. Daring, like other creatures of his tribe, 
he made to Ysaye the splendid offer of a five year 
tour of the world, guaranteeing him an income of 
$1,000 a week. Piloted by Johnston, he should go 
North and South—to the antipodes and intothe wilds 
of Africa, as Remenyi did—all for a quarter of a 
million, which in Brussels would be wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice. But this munificent offer has 
not tempted the violinist, who declares himself de- 
termined to return to his old home, and his old place 
in the Conservatory at $80 permonth. Is it any won- 
der that Johnston turned on the great man, and, with 
a fine, high flavored disgust, remarked : 

‘** What! you're going back to that Jim Crow town 
after being in America? Why, man, you're losing 
the chance of your life! You'll be fat in two years 
more with that appetite, and the girls won’t go to the 
matinées tohear you. Besides, some other chap with 
longer hair may turn up. Then you'll be a back 


number.” 
a. al * 


Where do pianists get their names? The last one 
who has turned up in London is named Tora Hwass. 
It sounds like the name of a temperance drink. But it 
is a woman. 

. ™ * 

The connection between music and medicine, says 
an English contemporary, is a subject that is by no 
means new, though many of our contemporaries, 
British and foreign, seem to think so. A paragraph 
has been going round the papers regarding the ex- 
periments of Professor Tarchanoff, of St. Petersburg. 
He found that if the fingers were completely fa- 
tigued, either by voluntary efforts or by electric 
excitation, to the point of being incapable of making 
any mark except a straight line on the registering 
cylinder of his machine, which he called the ‘‘ Ergo- 
graph,” music had the power of making the fatigue 
disappear, and the finger placed in the ergograph 
again commenced to mark lines of different heights 
according to the amount of excitation. It was also 
found that music of a sad and lugubrious character 
had the opposite effect, and could check or entirely 
inhibit the contractions. 

Professor Tarchanoff does not profess to give any 
positive explanation of these facts, but he inclines to 
the view that “the voluntary muscles, being fur- 
nished with excito-motor and depressent fibres, act in 
relation to the music similarly to the heart—that is to 
say, that joyful music resounds along the excito- 
motor fibres and sad music along the depressent or 
inhibitory fibres.” Experiments on dogs showed that 
music was capable of increasing the elimination of 
carbonic acid by 16.7 per cent., and of increasing the 
consumption of oxygen by 20.1 per cent. It was also 
found that the music increased the functional activity 
of the skin. 

Tarchanoff claims as the results of these experi- 
ments that music may fairly be regarded as a seri- 
ous therapeutic agent, and that it exercises a genuine 
and considerable influence over the functions of the 
body. As we said above, this is not very new, and, 
though there is doubtless some exaggeration in the 
report, it isnot without some value. Anything which 
influences our emotions affects the physical frame 
also. The difficulty will be to make a sufficiently exact 
study of the effects of various styles of music to allow 
of any really valuable results in the practical appli- 
cation of the theory. 


After Jakobowski. 
LONDON, July 20. 
LONDON jury has mulcted the composer 
Jakobowski, of New York, in the sum of £700 in a 
suit for breach of promise of marriage brought by the 
operatic artist, Carla Dagmar. No defense was made, 
Jakobowski failing to appear, so only the plaintiff's side of 
the story was heard, According to this, Jakobowski, after 
becoming engaged to the plaintiff, married in New York a 
widow named Brown, Shortly afterward, it was said, he 
wrote to Miss Dagmar’s sister, saying; “Something has 
occurred, financially and otherwise, that obliges me to give 
back my promise to Carla. I can never support her, and 
am now utterly broke. Consider me a stranger in future.” 
In his letters to Miss Dagmar, the composer, she testi- 
fied, called her his ‘‘ tootsie” and ‘‘own sweet one,” and 
declared that he was ‘‘greedy to kiss her.” The piaintiff, 
in giving her evidence, stated that she was about to start 
for New York to appear in Jakobowski’s operas when she 
saw the notices of his marriage, coupled with the an- 
nouncement that after the honeymoon the leading part in 
his Birth of Venus would be taken by Mrs. Jakobowski.— 
Sun. 








Godowsky Goes to Chicago. 


R. SAMUEL KAYZER has secured Leopold 

Godowsky as the associate of Wm. H. Sherwood in 

the piano department of the Chicago Conservatory of 

Music. Mr. Godowsky will be a valuable addition not 

only to the faculty of the conservatory but to the musical 
circles of the city. 

Leopold Godowsky was born in Wilna, Russian Poland. 
He gave early evidence of unusual musical talent, and re- 
ceived his first instruction from a friend of his family. His 
father, a practicing physician, died during a cholera epi- 
demic when the boy was but a year old, leaving his family 
in a straightened financial condition ; but so pronounced was 
the boy’s talent that a number of influential and wealthy 
men took great interest in him, and he had every oppor- 
tunity giv n him tocultivate his rare gifts. He was first 
sent to the Royal Conservatory of Music, in Berlin, and 
made a profound impression as a pianist. He came to the 
United States in 1884, and remained two years, playing 
with great success in the large Eastern cities of this coun- 
try and Canada. He then returned to Europe, and in Paris 
had the good fortune to enlist in his behalf the interest of 
Camille Saint-Saéns. He studied with the great French 
pianist several years, at the conclusion of which time he 
went to London and gave a series of recitals which made 
him recognized at once as one of the foremost pianists. 

Returning to the United States soon after, he played 
throughout the country and has since then been a citizen of 
the country, residing in New York and Philadelphia. 

Mr. Godowsky appeared in Chicago about three years 
ago in company with Clementine DeVere, with whom he 
gave a concert in Central Music Hall. In appear- 
ance Mr. Godowsky is prepossessing. His face is bright 
and intelligent and his manner gracious and cordial. Asa 
player he possesses the chief requisites of a pianist. His 
technique is brilliant and fluent, he plays with much feeling 
and always shows a thorough intellectual comprehension of 
the composition he interprets. : 

Mr. Godowsky has been no less successful as a teacher. 
He possesses the faculty of making himself thoroughly un- 
derstood by his pupils, and readily imparts his knowledge 
to them, 

As a composer he has already made his mark. Thenum- 
ber of his works exceeds 100, mainly for the piano, and 
among them are many of merit. 

Mr. Kayzer has done well for the musical progress of 
Chicago as well as for the interest of his fine institution in 
securing the services of so distinguished an artist as Leo- 
pold Godowsky. 








Hermann Zumpe.—Count Kapellmeister Hermann 
Zumpe has resigned his position at Stuttgart on receiving a 
callto Munich. He is forty-five years old. 
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Verdi.—The grand old man of music has completed 
an Ave Maria for four voices. 

Chatterton.—Leoncavallo announces that it is more 
than probable that the first performance of his opera, Chat- 
terton, will take place late in December or early in January 
at St. Petersburg. He has delayed till he can have Di 
Lucia for the title rdle, and that artist is engaged in 
America till November. 

Hansegger.—The Munich Court Theatre will produce 
next year the three act opera Zinnober, by Sigmund von 
Hansegger, a son of thecritic Frederick von Hansegger, the 
advocate of the ‘' music of expression,” as opposed to Han- 
slick’s support of formal music. Pollini in a very flat- 
tering letter describes the work as bahnbrechend. 

Nach Amerika.—So cries tle Zaged/att: ** Pad- 
erewski, 100 evenings; Rosenthal, fifty ; Ondricek, fifty. 
Paderewski gets 1,000 a night ; Rosenthal, 800 ; Ondricgek 
asmuch. Add Albani, Calvé, Melba, Trebelli, Sucher, 
Tamagno, Plunket Greene, Masini and Leoncavallo—and 
sigh. Poor Europe!” 

Le Pilote.—The three act opera Le Pilote der Lootse, 
by J. Urich, text by Armand Silvestre, translated by Bol- 
ten Baeckers, will be produced by Pollini at Hamburg 
this year. 

Richard Genee. — The interment of Genée took 
place at the cemetery of Baden, near Vienna, Among 
those present were Johann Strauss, Millécker, Komzak, 
Manager Schreiber and the company of the Baden 
theatre. 

Paris Grand Opera.— The first novelty of the 
winter will be the late M. Guiraud’s opera, completed by 
Saint-Saéns. It was at first named Brunhilde, but now is 
called Fredegonde, the subject being the conflict between 
the two Merovingian queens. The two scenes of the last 
act are by Saint-Saéns, who dates his work ‘Saigon, 
April, 1895.” 

Orchestral Competition.—At the late competi- 
tion at Strassburg the Colonne Orchestra from Paris, the 
orchestra from La Scala, Milan, and the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra from Berlin took part. The weakest was that from 
La Scala, the Berlin one the best, as a Strassburg musician 
declares. 

Brussels.—Next winter Die Meistersinger will be pro- 
duced at the Theatre La Monnaie, Brussels. 


Julie Koch Bossenberger.—The death of this 
lady, prima donna at the Court Theatre, Hanover, took 
place on June 12. She began in operetta in company with 
Lina Mayor Swoboda and Max Schultz at the Friedrich 
Wilhelmstadt Theatre, but for the last ten years she de- 
voted herself to serious art, and satisfied all the require- 
ments of modern opera. 

Berlin.—At the next season of Italian opera at Berlin 
will be produced Coronaro’s Festa a Marina, the third of 
Sonzongo's prize compositions. This Coronaro is Gellio and 
belongs to the same family as Gaetano Coronaro. 

Love and Leli Lejo.—In May last a young Pole, 
Leon Giegsztor, arrived in Milan. He was rich, nineteen 
years old, very short and very fat, had carriages and horses 
and a palace in the Passarella. Then, to his misfortune, he 
took lessons in singing, and at his singing master’s house 
met Leli Lejo, who had just come back from Barcelona. 





He never told his love till noon on June 11, and then he 
did it so effectually that the lady had to take refuge in the 
porter’s lodge, and left him no resource except to blow his 
silly brains out. 

Marschner.—A new three act opera by the composer 
of Enoch Arden, Carl Wilhelm Marschner, has been pub- 
lished by Rosner & Kaufmann. 

Irma Eissler.—Irma Eissler, now engaged by Pollinj 
for Hamburg, will have a vacation for an engagement with 
Sonzogno, to create the leading part in I Martiri at Milan. 

Gluck in Par‘s.—Gluck’s Orpheus is to be produced 
next season at the Opéra Comique, Paris. This had been 
announced some time ago by the press and then denied, 
because Paris was not disposed after so many Wagner per- 
formances, to listen to another German opera. It is now, 
however, positively stated that the opera will be produced 
during the season. The production will be of special in- 
terest, as no cuts will be made. 

Milan.—lIn the Scala season will be produced Saint- 
Saéns’ Henry VIII. and Samson and Delilah, Beethoven's 
Fidelio; a new opera, André Chenier, by Giordano; Bizet’s 
Carmen, with Mile. Frandin, and Mascagni’s Ratcliff. For 
the Lyric Theatre are the brand new novelties, Cippollini’s 
Ninon de Lenclos, Samara’s Taming of the Shrew, and 
Coronaro's Claudia. 

Strauss.—Johann Strauss is hard at work at Ischl 
on a new opera, text by Davis. He has received the 
Medjidye Order from the Sultan for his Oriental Tales, 
dedicated to the Sultan. The insignia of the order will be 
handed to the composer by Ghalib Bey, Ambassador from 


the Porte at Vienna 


Strahtmann.—tThe baritone of the Mainz Theatre, 
Herr Strahtmann, will appear at the Berlin Opera in autumn 
on a long gastspiel. Strahtmann, like Holdack, the Mainz 
tenor, lately engaged for Berlin, was a school teacher, and his 
voice was discovered a few years ago when the Hanover 
Teachers’ Association sang before the Emperor, who is said 
to have encouraged the young teacher to adopt an artistic 
career. 


Opera and Pantomime.—The latest German opera 
is Amen, by the'tenor Bruno Heydrich, of Cologne, who is 
also the librettist, or rather the originator of the idea of the 
text, which was worked out by Max Behrend, of Ems. It 
consists of two distinct parts, an ‘‘ opera drama ” in one 
act anda ‘* musical dramatic prelude,” with the title Rein- 
hard’s Verbrechen. In this prelude the action is entirely pan- 
tomime, based on the motives rendered by the orchestra. 
It will be produced in Cologne by the middle of September 
with Heydrich in the leading réle. Another combination 
of opera and pantomime is announced by W. V. Moellen- 
dorff, of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, entitled Roslin Chopel. 


Parisian Amateurs Masquerade.—A party of 
amateur musicians, two of them ladies, have lately been 
masquerading as street singers in the streets of Paris. One 
of the ladies was recognized by a servant, who had been 
her maid, and who, thinking her former mistress was 
ruined, offered her her savings to help her out. 


Curious Concert in Copenhagen.—Every mid- 
summer day a unique concert is given in Copenhagen, such 
as the whole world cannot show the like of. There are 
kept in the Copenhagen Museum a number of ancient 
Scandinavian horns more than 8,000 years old, called 
‘‘Luren.” Of this collection fourteen are in good condi- 
tion. They have an elegant shape, and the flat metal 
plates at the mouthpiece show good technical perfection 
and a developed taste for art. They are in different pieces 
fitted together. They were found buried in moorland and 
their good preservation is believed to be due to the turfy 
water. They are of very thin metal, and generally 7 feet 
long. They were always found in pairs, the one in tune 
with the other. 

A few years ago it was found out by Dr. Hammerich that 
they could still be blown or played upon. Theirtonesresem- 
ble those of the tenor horn, and they have a soft but pow- 
erful sound. Some are tuned in C and Esharp ; others in D, 
E or G, and these tones form an accord, but no ‘‘ scala.” 
The midsummer concert is held as follows: On a balcony 


in thecourt of the princely palace in which is kept the North- 
ern Museum two members of the royal ‘‘ capella” blow 
tunes on two of these primeval horns. An enormous crowd 
fills the court, the streets, the marble bridge and the neigh- 
boring square as far as it is possible to hear the sounds. 

Forgotten Music Unearthed.—A mass of 
music, discovered in the royal palace at Berlin, which had 
been undisturbed since Frederick the Great’s time, has just 
been catalogued, making a volume of 400 pages. It com- 
prises many forgotten operas, ballet music, symphonies, 
folk songs and dances and a splendid collection of military 
music. 


Handel.—The late Dr. E. F. Rimbault, in a note in the 
recently republished annals ot the Three Choirs, repro- 
‘duced a story of Hindel, less hackneyed than some asso- 
ciated with that master. A copy of the score of Messiah 
was given by the composer to the Foundling Hospital, the 
administrators of which prepared a petition to parliament 
virtually asking to be allowed the sole use of the benefac- 
tion. When one of the governors waited upon the musician 
with this form of petition he soon discovered that the com- 
mittee of the hospital had built on a wrong foundation, for 
Handel, bursting into a rage, exclaimed, ‘‘Te devil! for 
vat de Foundling put mein oratorio in de Parlement! Te 
devil ! Mein music sal not go to de Parlement !” 


Akademische Sangerfest.—The second 
Deutsche Akademische Singerfest will be held at Dresden 
on Whitsuntide, 1896. 

R. Strauss.—Richard Strauss has composed a work 
for grand orchestra Nach Sckelmenweise in Rondeau- 
form, suggested by the Till Endenspiegel stories. 


Pagliacci Again.—The Baroness de Tusco has 
written to Sonzogno informing him that the actual murder 
took place at Mortalto, near Cosenza. The murdered lover 
was in the service of Leoncavallo's father, and was sitting 
by the side of his master’s son in the theatre when he was 
called out and stabbed. His name was Gaetano Schiavelli, 
the original of Canzo, is Giovanni d’Alessandro, who is still 
living in the service of the Baroness de Tusco. 

Lamoureax.—The well-known Lamoureaux concerts 
in Paris will be resumed on October 13, In 1897 he intends 
to give theatrical performances in a special theatre. 

Maurel.—The great baritone is said to contemplate a 
series of articles on his American travels, recording his 
impressions, artistic and moral. 


Theatre Libre.—At the Théatre Libre next season 
operatic pieces will be given as well as plays. A curious 
performance of King Lear is also promised with a novel 
arrangement of scenery that will make possible the sudden 
transformations necessary to present the scenes in their 
original sequence. 


Mme. Carvalho.—The death is announced by the 
Paris correspondent of the Dazly Telegrph of Mme. Car- 
valho, wife of the manager of the Opéra Comique, who ex- 
pired on Wednesday at Puys, near Dieppe, in her sixty- 
fourth year. Caroline Miolan, who was a native of Mar- 
seilles, was a pupil of Duprez, at the Conservatoire, where 
she won the first prize, and in 1850 she made her début at 
the Opéra Comique in the Ambassadrice, and rapidly be- 
came popular. Three years later she married M. Carvalho, 
who was also at the Opéra Comique, and in 1854 she accom- 
panied him to the ThéAtre Lyrique, to the management of 
which he had. been nominated. Here she acquired a brill- 
iant reputation in a variety of réles, particularly in that of 
Marguérite in Gounod’s Faust. Later on she sang at the 
Opéra and also again at the Opéra Comique. In 1885 she 
retired after thirty-five years of brilliant successes. A 
fortnight ago she left Paris with her husband and son 
for Puys, where she had a villa, and where she was 
wont to spend the summer. The last occasion on which 
she had gone to the Opéra Comique was the rehearsal 
of Guernica, and it was remarked that she was look- 
ing far from well. She was suffering from an organic 
complaint, but mo one suspected that the end was so 
near. Telegrams of condolence have been forwarded to 
M. Carvalho by the Minister of Public Instruction and the 
Director of the Fine Arts Department. 
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Wagner's Debt to the Greek Drama. 


(Continued.) 

THIRD element of the Greek tragedy that Wag- 
A ner wished to revive in modern times was the spirit of 
reverence in which the Greeks approached their dramatic 
performances. To them the drama was a hallowed festival, 
asolemn religious ceremony, an offering of devotion and 
reverence to their gods, into which they entered with pro- 
found and devout emotion. It was more than a theatrical 
performance in the modern sense of the word ; it was an 
act of worship that was believed to be peculiarly pleasing 
and acceptable to the gods. The performances occurred 
at annual festivals, and pilgrimages to Athens were made 
from all parts of the country in order to be present at the 
sacred ceremony. 

Wagner desired to establish an institution at Bayreuth 
with similar aims—periodical dramatic festivals im which 
could be witnessed the sacred truths of art, life and philoso- 
phy, presented through the medium of the national myth, 
a comprehensive scheme which it would be impossible to 
revive in its integrity, so different is the modern spirit. 
The Greek reverence for the national myths was religious ; 
the modern reverence is simply artistic. We have no re- 
spect for these old gods and heroes, save as they may be 
made a medium of artistic expression. They are not that 
great reality to us that they were to the Greeks; con- 
sequently it will be impossible to invest any modern dra- 
matic performance with that degree of solemnity character- 
istic of ancient tragedy. The superstitious element has 
too far faded out of man’s mind for him to feel other than 
artistic reverence for a defunct race of gods. In Wagner's 
case it is an open question if the artistic reverence brought 
to the Bayreuth theatre be not more for the music than 
for the drama itself. It is the artistic excellence of the 
performance as a whole that exercises so powerful an at- 
traction, and not the satisfaction of man’s religious needs. 

In the history of the Greek drama we see its course rapidly 
tending toward this predominance of the artistic. In A’schy- 
lus the religious element is dominant. In Sophocles there 
is a perfect balance between the religious and the artistic. 
In Euripides the artistic rises to the top, and the religious 
sinks to a comparatively unimportant. position. From the 
Greek’s standpoint this was a decline, but from a modern 
point of view it was an advance. In reality Wagner was 
in some respects more in touch with Euripides than with 
his professed masters, Auschylus and Sophocles. Euripides 
was skeptical and had little faith in the gods. It was he 
who said that “the god in each man is the mind.” He 
approached the gods and heroes from the standpoint of 
their artistic possibilities in the drama, not as the repre- 
sentatives of a strong religious faith, and it is in this sense 
that Wagner has made use of them in his drama. 

The fourth element of the Greek tragedy which Wagner 
wished to incorporate in his drama was something that 
could assume the functions of the chorus. Now the chorus 
in the Greek drama was the principal actor. Constantly 
present before the scene, it was a sort of ideal spectator, 
sometimes taking part in the action with the performers 
upon the stage, then again turning toward the audience 
and offering comments and interpretatious upon the play, 
thus largely forming the opinions and judgments of the 
audience. But what do we find in Wagner's drama that is 
analogous to this?—for he has largely done away with the 
chorus altogether. The functions of the Greek chorus 
Wagner proposed should be assumed by the modern or- 
chestra, a purpose which he has developed to its fullest ex- 
tent. In the employment of the /eztmo/zf or typical phrase 
the orchestra is enabled to assume the position of inter- 
preter of the drama, constantly suggesting past events and 
hinting at future, establishing and sustaining the connec- 
tions between the various parts of the drama, and reveal- 
ing the inner motives of the characters in the tragedy. 

It only remains to mention a couple of analogies 
between the ancient and modern institutions. In 
the Greek drama, as exemplified by Aischylus, there 
was very little external visible action. The per- 
formance partook mere of the nature of a spectacular narra- 
tive. There wasaninternal, invisible action, however, that 
exercised a dominating influence over the entire tragedy. 
This was the blind, overwhelming and inaccessible power 
of destiny, which drove on to an inevitable doom whoever 
had fallen into its sway. The characters were only pic- 
tured as victims of this terrible and pitiless on-coming 
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doom, The real motive of the tragedy was the exhibition 
of an unfortunate human being helplessly struggling with 
this unintelligent, irresistible and invisible power of des- 
tiny. Those familiar with Tristan and with the Nibe- 
lungen Ring will recall how impressively Wagner has made 
use of this element. There is not time now, however, to 
discuss this most interesting phase of Wagner's work. 

Another striking analogy between ths Athenian and the 
Wagnerian drama is the use made of the power of silence. 
In Parsifal the herostands throughout an entire sceneand 
utters not aword. Again, Kuadry is before the audience 
during the whole of the last act, and makes but one 
faint utterance. This has often been noted by Wagner's 
commentators as a bold innovation, wholly without pre- 
cedent, and he has been much extolled for the originality 
and audacity of his conception. But there is in reality 
nothing novel in these phenomenal scenes. Wagner was 
forestalled by many centuries by Aischylus. In the 
Prometheus Bound the hero is silent during the entire 
scene of his nailing to the rock. In the Ransoming of 
Hector, Achilles, after a few words at the beginning, re- 
mained dumb during the rest of the play. In Niobe, the 
mother sat veiled on the tomb of her children and uttered 
not a word throughout the tragedy. i 

It 1s also often stated that Wagner was modeling after 
the Greeks when he wrote the Tetralogy; but this is not 
true. The Greek dramatists often wrote a sequence of 
four plays which they called a tetralogy, and which were 
all performed upon the same day. When Wagner's four- 
fold drama of the Nibelungen Ring appeared it was 
of course said that here was an imitation of the Greek 
tetralogy ; and indeed the analogy is most striking. But 
the Greek tetralogy was the result of a definite plan. Wag- 
ner’s, on the other hand, was an afterthought. He wrote 
first a drama called the Death of S.egfried; but there were 
so many events to be known in order to a satisfactory 
understanding of this that he then wrote an explanatory 
drama to proceed it. Still the story was incomplete, and 
two mere dramas followed before the composer was satis- 
fied. This was the real origin of Wagner’s tetralogy, and 
not in an intended imitation of the Greeks, as has been cur- 
rently supposed. Indeed, Wagner's tetralogy is in reality a 
tacit admision that there is an element of weakness in the use 
of the myth for modern dramatic purposes, for he was 
obliged to write four dramas on account of our unfamili- 
arity withthe ancient legends. Had the moderns been as 
familiar with their national mythology as the Greeks were 
with theirs, it would not have been necessary to write 
three dramas to explain the one first written. For this 
reason it will be impossible for legendary subjects to be- 
come truly popular in the drama. The characters will al- 
ways, in a certain sense, appear strange and outlandish to 
us. In epic poetry this will not necessarily be the case, on 
account of the free use of explanatory description therein 
employed ; but in the drama the characters can only be 
put before usas living and speaking beings, thus requiring 
a large amount of previous study in order to properly un- 
derstand them. 

It will appear, then, that there is very little external re- 
semblance between the Athenian and the Wagnerian drama. 
There is no real modern counterpart to the Greek theatre. 
The nearest approach to it will be found in the service of 
the high Episcopal Church, with its processionals of choir 
boys. Indeed, the choir boys could, with a very slight 
stretch of the imagination, be made to do duty as chorus in 
an ancient tragedy, while the officiating clergyman, relat- 
ing some event in the life of Christ or of the Apostles, with 
meditatiye remarks thereon, would take the place of the 
ancient narrative actor. Many modern preachers are 
probably more dramatic in their action and utterance than 
were the actors on the ancient stage. 

In spite of Wagner's admiration for the old legends and 
old civilizations, he has shown himself at heart to be more 
in accord with the nineteenth century than with the effete 
civilizations and dead paganisms. His work has been more 
of an interpretation than an imitation of the ancient classi 
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caldrama. His debt to the Greek drama is not in the sug- 
gestion of external forms, but in the full and rich inspir- 
ation its contemplation awakened within him. Out of the 
desire to do for the modern world what the Greeks did for 
antiquity has grown one of the loftiest and most majestic 
spectacles that the world has ever known.—-/V. /. Corey, 
the Music Review. 








The Queen Is Cenerous. 

UEEN VICTORIA has been drawing largely 
upon her reserve stock of jewely this week for the 
performance of Carmen, given at Windsor Castle on Tues- 
day. Calvé received a diamond brooch ; Eames, a ring ; 
Ancona and Gillibert, scarfpins ; Stage Manager Atkins, a 
turquoise and diamond pin; Acting Manager Forsyth, 
a silver cigar case, suitably engraved; and Conductor 
Mancinelli, a silver cigarette case. Finally Manager Sir 
Augustus Harris has been made proud and happy by the 

receipt of a big gold and silver épergne. 

This looks almost like extravagance on her Majesty’s 
part ; but, after all, a prima donna is fairly cheap at the 
price of one diamond brooch, and an entire opera company 
cannot always be obtained for £100 worth of odds and 
ends, Besides, the season is at an end, and there will be 
no need for this class of expenditure for the next six months 
or so. Those who remember the bitter quarrel last: year 
between Calvé and Eames are wondering how the two 
artists were induced to appear together on the same stage, 
even at Windsor. 

Melba had been billed to appear with Calvé in all the 
public performances of Carmen, but it is well known that 
the Queen will not permit Melba to appear in her presence, 
owing to the singer’s former relations with the Duke of 
Orleans. Thiswas emphasized this week by her Majesty, 
who, in commanding the performance of a certain opera at 
Windsor Castle, definitely specified that this favorite 
prima donna must not be included in the cast. It is re- 
ported that the desire of both Calvé and Eames to sing 
before her Majesty proved strong enough to induce them 
to ignore their feud for the time being. One of the two 
artists was told quietly that she would be permited to 
appear only on the condition of suspending hostilities.— 
Sun. i 








Ondricek Engaged. 

S$ long ago as June 7 Mr. Henry Wolfsohn se- 
A cured a contract with the secretary of the Philhar- 
manic Society of New York closing the engagement of the 
great Bohemian violinist Franz Ondricek, who has recently 
scored such a phenomenal success at the London Philhar- 
monic concerts, for their first concert of the season 1895-96, 
which takes place on Saturday evening, November 16, pre- 
ceded by th usual public rehearsal on the Friday after- 
noon previous. Ondricek will on this occasion play the 
concerto in A minor, op. 53, by his distinguished compatriot 
Dvorak, his performance of which has called for such un- 
qualified praise wherever he has played it. 

The above announcement is made for the purpose not 
only of giving reliable information as to the soloist of the 
first Philharmonic concert, but to put a quietus on the 
statements made by the firm of Johnston & Arthur that 
their newly acquired violinist, Rivarde, will play at the 
above named concert. 


A Prize Opera.—The opera Petruccio, by Aleck 
Maclean, that won the Manners and Moody prize of $500, 
plus 5 per cent. of the net receipts, was produced at Covent 
Garden, London, on June 29. It is described as a highly 
creditable beginning for a youth of twenty-two; but if it 
was the best of forty-three works sent in, the rest must 
have been a bad lot. 











Telegram from Russia: 


‘* SEND TO ANITCHKOFF PALACE, 
ST PETERSBURG, IMMEDIATELY, 
ONE DOZEN VIN MARIANI, FOR 
HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY, EM- 
PRESS OF RUSSIA.’’ 


Ordered by the Court Physicians. 


A subsequent letter, ordering a further sup- 

ly of fifty bottles “Vin Mariani,” states that 
iL. the Empress of Russia has derived the 
greatest benefit from its use, 


VIN MARIANI 


** The Ideal Tonic Wine.” 
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the Body and Brain. 
it restores Health, Strength, Energy 
and Vitality. 


Avold Substitutions, Ask for “Vin Marian?” at al} Dragyists 
For Descriptive Book with Portraits and testi 
mony of noted Celebrities, write to 


MARIANI & CO., 52 W, 15th St., New Tork 


Pans: 41 Bd. Hoasamann, 
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National Senuuiianete Examinations. 
HE annual entrance examinations of the Nation- 
al Conservatory of Music of America, in East Seven- 
teenth street, will take place as follows : 
Singing —September 3 and 4, from 9 to 12 A. M. and 2to5 P. M., and 
on the evening of the 4th. Chorus from 8 to 10 P. M. 
Violir, Viola, Contrabass, ’'Cello and harp—September 5 from 10 to 


12 A. M. and 2 .o4F. M, 
Orchestra and All Wind Instruments—September 5, from 2 to 4 


P. M. 


Piano and Organ-—September 6, from 10 to 12 A. M. and 2 to4 
P. M 

Composition (Dr. Dvorak's class)—November 1, from 9 to 12 A. M. 
and@tooP.M 





Pseudo Science. 

J HEN a teacher persistently uses every paper 

which will open its columns to him to exalt himself 

above his confréres, arrogating to himself the position of 

critic, condemning the greatest authorities, physiological, 

medical and musical, one is naturally led to suspect that 

he is wrong in science and in art, for true knowledge is not 
conceited, 

Mr. Charles Lunn, who has for nearly twenty years in 
England and recently in these pages insulted the most 
eminent scientists and teachers of singing, has endeavored 
to promulgate his system of voice training, which is formu- 
lated on entirely incorrect ideas of the physiology and 
mechanism of voice. He who advises your correspondents 
‘*to study logic” argues from false premises himself, his 
conclusions being necessarily false also. 

It is not my intention to touch upon the personal imper- 
tinence and untruthfulness for which years ago Mr. Lunn 
had to apologize in English papers, and which he now re- 
peats more suo ; neither have I any need to defend my 
late husband’s works. Books which sell in thousands, 
which are used as text books all over the world, which are 
published in French as well as English, and are being 
translated into Spanish and Italian; which have the high- 
est approval of eminent singers and physiologists, and 
which were honored by a graceful eulogy last year by Pro- 
fessor Massei at the International Congress of Medical 
Men held at Rome, require no defense by me. 

Between ten and twelve years ago Mr. Lennox Browne 
and Mr. Behnke declined to be drawn into a discussion by 
Mr. Lunn, or totake any further notice of him. Hitherto 
I also have taken no notice of his animadversions, but out 
of respect to those of your readers who may be wnac- 
quainted with Mr. Lunn’s fanciful theories, and who perhaps 
have neither time nor inclination to sift his farrago of scraps 
culled ad captandum ‘‘from all the sciences” (to use his 
own words), I will now briefly summarize his ideas on voice 
production. 

Mr. C. Lunn saw a not at all abstruse paper by Dr, John 
Wyllie, of Edinburgh, on Observations on the Physiology 
of the Larynx, and deduced from its pages that the learned 
professor meant black when he said white. Mr. Lunn built 
thereupon a wrong theory on a vital point of voice culture, 
and quarrelled with those who pointed out his mistake. 
His theory of the shock of the glottis is based on the alto- 
gether erroneous idea that the false vocal cords approxi- 
mate in tone production. Permit me to quote his own 
phrases verbatim : 


The shock of the glottis consists of an explosion of the air which 
has been compressed in the pockets or ventricies of the larynx. 


Here [ would remark that an ‘‘ explosion ” does not produce 
musical tone. But to continue the quotations: 
Physiological resuits go to show approximation of false cords. The 
questions before ph hysiologists are these: (1) Do the false cords a 
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proach in true artistic production? (2) Do the ventricles inflate? e 
have Galen, Wyllie and myself in the affirmative. 


Mr. Lunn avowedly bases his opinion on (again I quote 
his exact words) : 

Laws proclaimed by Galen and W; llie. 

Wyllie, the discover of the use of the false vocal cords. A discov- 
ery that will ultimately place Wyllie side by side with Harvey on 
the blood 


Now let me show you Dr. Wyllie’s opinion of this pane- 


gyric. On reading Dr. Wyllie’s remarks on the subject of 
the action of the false vocal cords there was absolutely not 
the smallest hint that he believed they met in tone produc- 
tion. However, to make assurance doubly sure, Professor 
Wyllie was asked by the authors of Voice, Song and 
Speech tostate definitely whether he intended to convey 
the meaning which Mr, Lunn put upon his words, or 
whether he agreed with the description of the shock of the 
glottis given in The Mechanism of the Human Voice, 
and in Voice, Song and Speech. In reply, Dr. Wyllie 
distinctly repudiated the interpretation put upon his writ- 
ings by Mr. C. Lunn, ina letter which I now quote. The 


italics are mine. 
EDINBURGH, 


DEAR StRS—I am much obliged to you for your letter, directing 
my attention to a mistake that has been made in the interpretation 
some writers of my views regarding the action ot the ventricles 
ps fvewebast and the ventricular bands or “ false vocal cords.” Zhe 
account that you give in the proof sent me of your work now in the press 
ts perfectly accurate. In my ** Observations on the Bae war! of the 
Larynx,” I showed that the ventricles with their ligament» form an 
important valve; dut / said nothing of their relations fo voice, with 
which I believe they have little or no concern. 
Iremain, dear sirs, yours faithfully, 

Mr. Lunn must be a very inaccurate reader and a super- 
ficial student to so completely misunderstand Professor 
Wyllie’s statement on the physiology of the larynx. The 
theory of shock of the glottis, which he said he built up on 
this false conception, having been thus unequivocally con- 
demned by Dr. Wyllie, crumbles away, having no founda- 
tion in fact. So much for the fictitious claim of support by 
a modern physiologist. 

Now as to Galen. I have carefully studied Galen's re- 
marks, and have come tothe same conclusion as did the 
authors of Voice, Song and Speech, viz., that he no more 
meant to imply what Mr. Lunn has imputed to him than 
Dr. Wyllie did; and Galen’s views are doubtless equally 
misrepresented. Thus the second of the supportson which 
Mr. Lunn built his edifice is destroyed. 

Mr. Lunn also seeks for some name with authcrity which 
he couples with his own, as he did Dr. Wyllie’s, and he has 
recently made use of that of the venerable Manuel Garcia 
to prop up his frail edifice. 

In Mr. Behnke’s Mechanism of the Human Voice he fully 
explained the full shock of the glottis, and was at the trou- 
ble to disprove Mr. Lunn’s theories on this and some other 
important points in vocal physiology. About this book 
Signor Garcia wrote to my husband as follows: 


It will prove of inestimable value to students, being, in my hum- 
bie opinion, one of the clearest and most practical treatises on the 
subject which contemporary literature has produced. 


I should like to add in passing that Mr. Lunn has re- 
corded Azs opinion that 


The Mechanism of the Human Voice is the most mischievous book 
that has been published. 


If Garcia believed that on so important a subject as the 
shock of the glottis Mr. Behnke was wrong and in antag- 
onism with himself, he would never have penned the letter 
I have quoted, the inevitable conclusion being that Mr. 
Behnke’s views were closely in accord with Garcia’s and 
Mr. Lunn’s are not. Somewhere or other Mr. Lunn wrote: 
‘If I am right then he (Mr. Behnke) is wrong; if he is 
right, 1am wrong.” Your readers can now answer that 
proposition. 

If there is one point of greater vital importance to a singer 
than correct breathing and breath control, it is to have the 
correct shock of the glottis or,in other words, attack of 
tone. And if his teacher’s views on this matter are founded 
on false premises, it is certain that his practice will be 
wrong. There is, unfortunately, no room for doubt as to 
the serious effects on the larynx, of the wrong method of 
tone attack caused by misconception of what is the shock of 
the glottis. By the continuous too forcible striking to- 
gether of the vocal cords, and also by their over-pressure. 
their delicate covering membrane becomes frayed or torn, 
and the edges present an uneven or serrated appearance, 
The ligaments themselves become thick and callous and 
bulge toward the middle third of their length, presenting a 
convexity instead of the normal appearance. On one, or 
even on both of the vocal ligaments, a tiny wart-like growth, 


JOHN WYLLIE. 


called singer's nodule, is frequently seen. These are not 
the only injuries which follow incorrect method of tone at- 
tack. The muscles which govern the closing of the glottis 
(viz., the lateral cricoarytenoidei, and with them the ary- 
tencideus) become weakened from over-pressure and wrong 
use, until they are no longer able to obey the will in open- 
ing and closing the glottis, and the effect on the voice and 
throat, whether of singer or speaker, is disastrous. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the man who has blun- 
dered hopelessly on the most important point of voice pro- 
duction would also fall into error on the subject of reso- 
nance. Mme. d’Arona is perfectly right in her remarks on 
this point, and her quotations in proof from Walshe, 
Tobold, Luschka, Browne and Behnke are precisely the 
same as those used by me in my article on Singer's Attri- 
tion Nodules last year in this paper. 

The obvious lesson from the foregoing is that when a 
teacher is not an original and independent investigator the 
value of his opinion depends on the accuracy of his judg- 
ment in regard to the views and statements of others and 
upon the correctness of his reproduction of them when pro- 
fessing to teach them. Mr. Lunn might become *‘ a useful 
purveyor of other people’s intelligences,” to quote the words 
he had the audacity to apply to Professor Tyndall, if he 
would take the trouble to understand them, instead of oc- 
cupying himself by decrying his fellow teachers to exalt 
himself ; then he would not be ‘most ignorant of what 
he’s most assured.” K. BEHNke. 

Eari’s Court Square, London, June, 1895, 








Played in Honolulu.—Mr. John Marquardt, violinist, 
and Madame Breitschuck Marquardt, harpist, gave three 
concerts in Honolulu on June 28, 29and July2. They were 
all successful and the artists scored a big triumph. 

On July 4 the two artists sailed on the steamer Monowai 
for Auckland, New Zealand, where they will tour. 

Maud Welch.—Miss Maud Welch, the Brooklyn singer, 
will spend her summer vacation at Saratoga, the Catskills, 
and at Black Rock. She will be the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Calvin E. Hull, of Brooklyn, 

Flavie Van den Hende.—Music lovers of Elizabeth, 
N. J.,had a treat a few days ago when Flavie Van den 
Hende, the 'cellist, played at the promenade concert given 
in the Drake’s Opera House there. She was vigorously 
applauded. Miss Van den Hende is now enjoying a rest 
at Shohola Glen, and will go from there to Richfield 
Springs. 

Returned to America.—Mr. William C. Keith, baritone, 
of California, who studied in Europe and sang in the salons 
of Dresden, Paris and London, has arrived in the States, 
where he intends to remain, for a time at least. He is at 
present visiting friends in Boston. 

Miss Nina Bertini Humpbrys.—Bellini’s La Sonnam- 
bula was given in the Grand Opera House, Philadelphia, 
a few nights agoby the Hinrichs Opera Company, and Miss 
Humphrys was the Amina. The Philadelphia /ngusrer 
said of her performance: 

Piccolomini, Patti, Albani, Gerster and others equally as well 
known have essayed the part of Amina, but it must really be said 
that Miss Humphrys, the Amina of last night. gave a very charming 
impersonation of a simple, loving girl, and that her naturalness helped 


largely to add to the pleasure afforded by her clear and limpid vocal- 
ization. Her first number, O’er Me To-day Are Dawning, was given 
with tenderness and expression, and in the duet which follows with Z/- 
vino, O That Love a Word Could Teach Me, her shading and contrasts 
were effective, while her roulades were taken with ease and brilliancy 
In the closing sleep waking scene, O Must Ye Fade, Sweet Flowers, was 
sung with soft and passionate tenderness, and in the joyous O, Recall 
Not there was a buoyancy of tone and a confidence of attack of oc- 


taves, combined with a bird-like clearness of delivery, that made the 
number a most delightful one. 

Miss Humphrys has been with the Hinrichs Company 
since its opening in Philadelphia five weeks ago, and during 
that time she has sung the Queen (Les Huguenots), -Mig- 
non (Mignon), Bohemian Girl, Princess (The Jewess), 
Zerlina (Don Giovanni), Martha, Lucia, Micaéla (Car- 
men), Amina (La Sonnambula), and Marguerite (Faust). 








NEW CHICAGO MUSIC HOUSE. 


THE STRAUSS MUSIC CO., 


267-269 WABASH AVENUE. 


Around the corner from STEINWAY HAL 
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ALL STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, ALL EDITIONS. 
COMPLETE STOCK OF EVERYTHING. 


Just Published: E Princi of Harmony, 
for School and Self- caeeregtion, by Dr. S. JADASSOHN. Cloth $1.50 
The eminent theorist, H adassohn, has finally given to the 
world an elementar ‘Harmony k which is certain to have the 
largest circulation work of its kind. His “Manual of Har- 
mony " is known and he eve here, but it is somewhat voluminous 
and minute, except for those 0 intend to pass from it into the study 
of Counterpoint, ete. The Elementar Harmony, however, is pre- 
cisely ada for self-instruction and — omens too far, ending 
— No h jer idea could have been been desired b 
reat a harmonist, his simplicity and lucidity being beyond all 
pratee There ook are 8 noe ration in predicting a at pene 
or this new booklet greater than been achieved by any s' es 
publication, iol ae bene fic oe any value will be recognized 
and pore = pereneay 2 studied. We recommend 
a careful and thorough ‘cearmination it, both to teachers and ama- 
eurs. It will be found worth wh: 
Accounts opened. Delbeene 
New Music received weekly from nee: will my pry tor selection 
BREITKOPF & HARTEL, NEW YORK, 
Importers and Publishers of Music, Books, ETc. 
Importers and Makers of STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 











4m Bmnormous Success! 


Proghiera (Prayer). Proghieracrrayer). Preghiera prayer). 
New Sacred Song by PIETRO MASCAGNI. 

Published in three keys with Violin, Organ and Harp obligato ad 

lib. HINTS ON SINGING by MANUAL GaRCIA. The most prac- 

ticable, useful and reliable singing tutor yet written 

LONDON: E. ASCHERBERG & CO. 


NEW YORK: E. SCHUBERTH & CO. 





Music Printing 2 rocesses 


F.H. CILSON COMPANY, 
Lock Box 550, Back Bay, Boston. 








The most c P and ve “Music Printing Establishment 
in America. Correspondence solicited. 





AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS, 


~ MAKERS OF THE — 


‘*Gemiinder Art” Violins, 
““Gemiinder Solo’’ Mandolins and Guitars. 
Rare Old Violins, Bows, Strings and Repairing. 

Send for new Catalogue. 13 Kast 16th St., New York 


HART & SON, 
Cremoua aud other Dustruments. 


GUARANTEED ENGLISH MADE VIOLINS. ITALIAN STRINGS 
LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


28 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 











New and Successful Music. 


PUBLISHED BY 
E. ASCHERBERG & CO., London. 
E. SCHUBERTH & CO., New York. 
SPECIALLY SELECTED SONGS. 
Where Shadows Are Not ‘in four keys Cowen 


FP. H, 
oy, Yes! Mignon, and Amorita (each og two keys), Guy d’Hardelot 
pring ls Here, She Loves Me :each in three keys), ith A. Dick 


SPARKLING DANCE MUSIC. 

Bridesmaids’ Barn Dance (Milton Wellings); Gipsies’ Barn Dance 
(Celian Kottaun) ; Al Fresco Barn Dance (Clifford), etc., etc. 
COMIC OPERAS AND BURLESQUES. 

Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, L’Amico Fritz, I. Rantzau, Djamileh, 
Philemon et Baucis, Signa, Lady of Longford and Quentin Durward 
LONDON: E, ASCHERBERG & CO. 

NEW YORK; E. SCHUBERTAH & CU, 
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The Beethoven Portrait. 
O accustomed have we become to see the face of 
the Bonn master exaggerated beyond all likeness to a 
human being that the reproduction which we give with 
this number of the painting in possession of the House of 
Brunswick will probably, at first blush, strike our readers 
as very unlike the great composer; but if you look more 
closely at the features, and analyze them a little, you will 
see that it possesses the characteristics of Beethoven's face 
as we know it from the more authentic portraits which 
have come down to us, only the painting was evidently 
done at atime when the Bonn master was fairly happy, 
and there is no attempt at depicting him when in the 
height of an ecstasy of inspiration. We need hardly add 
that the portraits that do so depict him are probably almost 
entirely imaginary in expression. 

The history of the Brunswick portrait is in favor of its 
being a good likeness. Some little while ago a Dr. Alfred 
Nag] paid a visit to Marton-V4s4r, an ancient estate of the 
Brunswick family, and there was shown this picture by 
Count Geza of Brunswick. The portrait, he was told, 
came direct out of the possession of Beethoven himself, 
having been given to his intimate friend, Count Franz of 
Brunswick, the father of Count Geza. Beethoven's friend 
(the brother of the ‘‘ Immortal Belovéd") set such store on 
the picture that even when the family made its periodical 
changes of residence from Marton-V4s4r to Pesth he al- 
ways took it with him. Now, we do not think that Count 
Franz would have taken so much care of the painting if it 
had been unlike his friend Beethoven ; so that it may be 
taken for granted that the portrait had some merits (to say 
the least of it) as a likeness. 

In his article in the Leipsic ///ustrirte Zeitung, the first 
and only journal in which the portrait has been produced, 
Dr. Nagl puts the age of Beethoven as depicted in the 
Brunswick picture at about thirty-four; that is, that it was 
painted in 1803 or 1804. We know that about this time the 
composer was very intimate with Count Franz of Bruns- 
wick, and, according to Marian Tenger’s Recollections of 
Countess Theresa of Brunswick, it was about this time that 
Beethoven paid a visit to the Brunswick family and fell in 
love with the Countess Theresa, his.Unsterbliche Geliebte. 
If the portrait were painted about that time it would 
account for the comparatively ‘‘ well-groomed " appearance 
of the composer, for in those early days he had not become 
so eccentric as he subsequently did, and it may be supposed 
that even he would pay some attention to his dress when 
staying at the country seat of a family such as the Bruns- 
wicks. 

To ourselves, however, it hardly seems that the portrait 
represents a man of thirty-four, but then, according to at 
least one witness, Bettina Brentano, he was rather young 
for his age; he barely looked thirty when he himself 
thought he was thirty-five. Unfortunately the painter of 
this Brunswick portrait, which is nearly life size and is well 
preserved with the exception of parts of the clothing, is un- 
known; but there hardly can be any doubt that it was like 
Beethoven or, as we have already said, his friend, Count 
Franz of Brunswick, would not have taken so much care of 
it—unless, of course, there were sentimental reasons of 
which we know nothing. 

The representations of Beethoven differ very consider- 
ably, from Schaller’s lion-like bust to the benevolent com- 
monplaceness of the chalk drawing of Aug. von Kloeber ; 
but they all agree in certain particulars: a broad, arched 
brow ; short, thick nose; firm, curved lips; rather small 
but very penetrating, deep set eyes; square, powerful 
jaws, the under jaw protruding, and a deep cleft in the 


chin. “Even the portraits that are known to be more or less 
imaginary have these characteristics, the expression of 
the face being the point in which the most difference oc- 
curs, But then it can easily be imagined that the face of a 
genius such as Beethoven would never have the same ex- 
pression for two minutes together. 

According to one authority, there are only three authentic 
portraits of the Bonn master inexistence. The earliest rep- 
resents him in a sitting position and was painted by W. F. 
Mahler when the composer was thirty-eight years of age; 
in some respects it is like a depressed version of the por- 
trait with which we present our readers. Another is by 
Steiler, in which the master is depicted with a pen in his 
hand writing the words ‘‘ Missa Solemnis” on a manuscript. 
Of this picture Moscheles says, ‘‘ It is excellent and the 
likeness faithful, but it has not the air of vigour and anima- 
tion portrayed in that of Schimon "—the third authentic 
portrait, and by many considered the best. 

But to return to our Brunswick picture. To our minds it 
is not difficult to separate the ‘‘ idealisms” from the 
realities ” of the portrait. To begin with, we altogether 
refuse to accept those graceful sloping shoulders, and we 
would put this down to the desire on the part of the un- 
known painter to make Beethoven look like an elegant 
gentleman of the period. Then, according to the authen- 
tic portraits, the eyes are somewhat too large, but they are 
convincing in expression. 

The rest of the portrait seems to us to be a good repre- 
sentation of what Beethoven may have been like when a 
young man. The broad arched brows are there; the 
shortish broad nose, the strong square jaws, with the cleft 
in the chin, and the peculiar formation of the under jaw ; 
and the lips seem to us to be very good in their expression 
of mingled sensitiveness and power. Whatever our readers 
may think of it as a portrait of Beethoven, we believe they 
will be interested in this reproduction of a painting which 
Beethoven’s friend evidently held in such appreciation.— 
London Musical Standard. 





Voice of the American Indian. 
HE subject of the Indian voice has interested 
me whenever opportunity was afforded for hearing 
the ‘‘redmen” speak. Having lived among the Cherokee 
Indians in the South, and relying upon the voice as an 
index of character, certain qualities possessed by the 
Indian voices interested and surprised me. Prior to 1880 
I spent four weeks in a camp of Cherokees. There were 
some 450 in the tribe, their ages ranging from infancy to 
ninety-one years. Pleased with the result of my investiga- 
tions with this tribe, I pursued my studies further, with the 
Blackfoot tribe, the Seminoles and the Sioux, I founda 
typical Indian voice, notwithstanding the fact that they 
vary much in pitch and quality. Their emotional lives 
being necessarily simple, the tutorage of civilization had 
not taught them to conceal the real state of their feelings, 
and their ordinary mental habits were accurately revealed 
in the tones of their voices, particularly when they spoke 
the languages peculiar to their tribes. 

The voice of the Indian is usually sad and reticent. It is 
indicative of a mind given to marveling rather than reason- 
ing. The voices of the women are generally mezzo-soprano, 
clear, and resemble somewhat the voices of the Spanish 
women. The voices of the men vary with age, the older 
having a weird, strange sound, which reminds one of the 
voices heard among a certain class.of patients in bospitals 
for theinsane. It is the voice of the early stage of paralytic 
dementia, The voices of the Indian children resemble 
much the voices of negro children. They are, however, 


less musical and much more quiet. Even in childhood 
mirth seems wanting in the Indian character. They sel- 
dom laugh with that hearty merriment for which the negro 
is famed. The Indian voices are dreamy in ordinary con- 
versation. When angry they usually shriek without articu- 
lating words. 

One hears among the Indians very few characteristically 
individual voices. Comparing them with their more civil- 
ized brethren, we find that the French voices show com- 
plex emotional lives, Those of the Englishmen vary in 
pitch-a great deal, as do those of the American people. 
With the Indian voices there is less variety both in register 
and pitch, and the under tones revea! similar emotional 
states. Comparison of the Indian voices with those of the 
Chinese is rather favorable to the latter. The voices of the 
educated Chinese are flexible and indicative of great 
shrewdness. The voices of the educated Indians, of whom 
I have known twenty or thirty, are whining and uniater- 
esting. 

The Indian voices reveal accurately their lives ; so, too, 
do the voices of their more civilized neighbors. The domi- 
nant impulses of our emotional lives stamp themselves 
indelibly upon our every manifestation of consciousness. 
All are familiar with the tones of love, of hatred, of anger 
and of disgust, but few realize how all the complex emo- 
tional states are revealed in the tones of the voice. If I 
used the word overtones or undertones my meaning would 
be expressed, perhaps, more clearly, for the character is 
not revealed in the pitch of the voice nor in its loudness ; 
neither does the accent of the spoken word tell the tale. 
It is in the subtle, indescribable modulations that one hears 
the true man speaking. Aneminent instructor at Harvard 
has said that ‘‘ words express the immaterial realities of 
thought.” Those immaterial realities are best heard not in 
the spoken word, but rather in that subtle thing we call 
tone.— Boston Transcript. 








Selby Sails.—Mr. George B. Selby, the well-known pian- 
ist and teacher of Louisville, Ky., sailed on the Etruria 
last Saturday. He will return in September. 

Joseffy.—Rafael Joseffy, the pianist, returned last week 
from Europe. He visited Budapest, and says that he 
may play in that city next year. Charity begins at home, 
Mr. Joseffy ! 

Organist Mulligan in Wisconsin._-Mr. William Ed- 
ward Mulligan, the organist of St. Mark’s Church, this 
city, is now in Green Bay, Wis. He and Madame Le Clair 
Mulligan are to give a piano and vocal recital in Turner 
Hall there to-night. It will be under the patronage of the 
mayor and many of the most prominent citizens there. 
Mme. Mulligan was for many years a resident of Green 
Bay and she is considered one of the most successful 
singers in that locality. Mr. Mulligan will play among 
other numbers Beethoven's Sonata Pathetique. 

Arrangements are being made for an organ recital in the 
Presbyterian Church in Green Bay, at which Mr. Mulligan 
will appear in a dual capacity as pianist and organist. 

Before leaving for Wisconsin, Mr. Mulligan gave an 
inaugural organ recital in St. John’s Episcopal Church at 
Larchmont Manor. He played a program selected from 
Handel, Guilmant, Mascagni, Schumann, Baptiste and 
Wagner. 

VIOLINIST, graduate of a conservatory, desires be- 

fore November 1, a position as soloist or first violin in 

a first-class theatre or orchestra. Address F. E., care of 
Haasenstein & Vogler, A. G., Weimar, Germany. 

Ts Apollo Club, Memphis, Tena., needs a first-class 

director, who is also an up to date vocal teacher. 


Address N. A. Gladding, President. 








WILLIAM E. HILL & SONS, 


HER MAJESTY’S VIOLIN MAKERS, 
38 New Bond Street, London, W. 


Violins by Stradivari and all the other great makers. 
Authenticity guaranteed. Bows, Cases, Strings and all 
other accessories, with the latest improvements and of the 
finest quality only. 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., 


Music Publishers to H. M. the Queen and H. R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


LONDON, (EstasusHen 1823.) 
AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


EDWARD SCHUBERTH & CO., New York. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


By the Leading Composers and Authors of the Day. 
Full detailed ew bat on application; Ne Catalogues com- 
= oe 20,0 dard and Popular Publications for Voice, 
Crepe Violin Vv Viola, Violoncello, Flut Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin, hestra, etc.; also Elementary and Theoretical Works, 
Please state which Catalogues are required. 
SOLE PUBLISHERS OF ‘COMPOSITIONS BY ANGELO MASCHERONI, 
LAWRENCE KELLIE AND EMILIO PIZZI. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF *‘ WINKELMANN’ ” PIANOS, FROM 57 oe 5 
AND ‘‘NEWMAN BROS.” ” ORGANS, FROM 24 GUINEA 
PIANOS OF OWN MAKE (iron-framed, Ti from 28 GUINEAS. 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 

THE So OF AUTHORS’ OWN AKEN 
N MOST FAVORABLE TERMS AND CONDITIONS, 

Estimates hy te Ponce Free of Charge. Full particulars on appiication. 


over 2,000 AUTHORS’ WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
DEALERS IN EVERYTHING CONNECTED WITH MUSIC. 


6. NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. 





H. M. HIRSCHBERG, 
Musica AGENCY. 


List LIMITED. RECOGNIZED ARTISTS ONLY. 
Address for interview: 


Permanent office after August 1: 
152 FirTH AVENUE. 


148 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK CITY, 





G. SCHIRMER’S COLLECTION 
OF STANDARD OPERAS. 





FAUST". 


Grand Opera in Five Acts. 
— BOOK BY — 
JULES BARBIER AND MICHEL CARRE. 
— MUSIC BY — 
CHARLES GOUNOD. 
Vocal Score. 
Price, Paper, $1.50 net; Cloth, $2.50 net. 


The only complete edition containing all the Ballet Music. 
Italian and English Text. A sumptuous edition, adorned with xa 
engraving of the composer by Johnson. 








G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORE. 


THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 
A Weex.y NewspaPer For Musicians. Established [862. 
ed to 72 Columns 1884. The Only Inde- 

pendent Musical Weekly in Great Britain. 

ONE PENNY WEEKLY iby post, 2a. 
Annual Seheeription Ragiead), &. 6d. ; hall y pak Ss. Sd; 
abroad, 8s 9d. per year HE MusIcaAL Stampaan gives por- 
traits on separate plate pa r of musicians of the gives 
full page illustrations o itish and foreign organs; gives 
anthems, violin music, organ music, &c., as special supple- 
ments, and hee Ba. its own n special c correspondents in all parts ot 
the world St., London, land. 
THE Glossar Sen STANDARD has other interesting features too 
numerous to mention, Send 5 cents for a copy and judge for 
yourself. 


“FROM BRAIN 
TO KEYBOARD.” 


Perfect Touch and Technique rapidly acquired by 
New Sotentifie Byetom. 





MACDONALD SMITR’S striking new application (after nine 
years’ study) of known physiological laws. Ten minutes’ healthy 
exercise daily insures success otherwise absolutely unattainable. 

“Attracted so much attention of late in the musical worid,””— 
Musical Times (May). 

Pupils say: 

“Can play my old is posse’ without practicing them up.” 

“What we have been seeking for eight generations. 

“As great a discovery for the pianist as electricity was to com- 


merce. 
“Benefit already derived (after two lessons), nothing short of 
marvelous. 


The Course of Six Lessons by Mail, 3 Guineas ($15). 


Lecture given at Musical Association and Trinity College, 
post free, Seven Stamps (14c. St 
Prospectus, | Post Free. 


MACDONALD SMITE, 
Steinway Hall, London, W. 
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TORONTO. 





Toronto, Canada, July 13, 1895. 

SEND you a budget of merely desultory gossip, as 

since my last letter there has not been much stir in our mu- 
sical world. 

The Toronto Conservatory of Music (Mr. Edward Fisher, mu- 
sical director), the pioneer institution of its kind in Canada, 
closed in June last with great éclat the most successful year in 
its history. Owing to its management and the influence of its 
board of directors, the conservatory has obtained a hold on the 
country at large which surely strengthens with each year. 

The Toronto College of Music, Limited (Mr. F. H. Torrington, 
musical director), is another enterprise which contends for popu- 
lar favor and meets with considerable success. 

The Metropolitan College of Music situate in the West End 
of the city, opened only last November, but finished its first sea- 
son under auspicious conditions. The original promoters were 
so much encouraged that steps were taken to develop the insti- 
tution on greatly enlarged lines. The name was changed to the 
‘“* Metropolitan School of Music, of Toronto, Limited,” its charter 
of incorporation being issued recently, and Mr. W. O. Forsyth, a 
leading local musician and one time occasional Leipsic corre- 
spondent of Tue MusicaL Courier, was appointed musical di- 
rector. The prospects for this school are excellent. 

We are promised one more attempt to form a permanent or- 
chestra under Mr. Francesco d’Auria. I say one more, because 
some years ago this same musician had an orchestra, but it died 
for want of support. Mr. Torrington also had—and perhaps 
may have, for all I know to the contrary—an orchestra, but there 
has always been a lack of sympathy between it and the public. 
However, I understand that this time Mr. d’Auria will have the 
neccssary backing of cash and influence, so if only general en- 
thusiasm can be aroused probably success will follow. A great 
point in favor of Mr. d’ Auria is that he knows how to conduct on 
really musicianly lines. Give him the material to work with and 
he’s all right. 

It is also understood that Mr. Heinrich Klingenfeld, Toronto's | 
violin virtuoso, will have his orchestra of last year in the field. 
It is to be enlarged and made more effective generally, and 
while working on a different plan from the D'Auria combination, 
it may be relied upon to be interesting and creditable. 

Mr. I. E. Suckling, manager of Massey Music Hall, is happy 
over last season's business, which shows a respectable surplus 
over expenditure, notwithstanding a large deficit in connection 
with the opening music festival. The managers purpose in- 
creasing the value and attractiveness of the hall by erecting a 
large organ, probably immediately. 

Most Torento musicians are being scattered by the holiday 
winds. Harry M. Field and Rudolph Ruth are in Germany ; Mr. 
J. Humfrey Anger and bride-elect are to honeymoon in Eng- 


seashore next week; Mr. and Mrs. Edward Fisher ‘will spend 
August in the Adirondacks; Miss Minnie E. Topping, the 
pianist, is at her father’s home in Galt; Mr, F. d’Auria and 
family are reported as being at Jackson's Point; Mr. J. D. A. 
Trip is in Muskoka. A small band remain tied to their posts by 
summer schools and what not, but these will melt away within a 
couple of weeks, and then silence, blessed silence, till September. 
Epmonp L. ROBERTs. 








Musical Servants. 


HE following is from the London Daily Tele- 
graph: No longer can the reproach be hurled at us 
that we are a unmusical nation. Miss White, who con- 
joined the pleasures of universal songstress and domestic 
servant in the household of a gentleman named Harris at 
Watford, has effectually removed that blot from the na- 
tional escutcheon, although in process she lost her situation 
as Well as her case in the county court. Her employer dis- 
missed her, paying over 10s. 6d. as the value of the work 
done, but absolutely refusing to give her any compensation 
in lieu of a month's notice. Hence her action for wrongful 
dismissal at the Watford County Court. She asserted that 
her services were unappreciated because she put on a 
starched apron in order to dust out a bedroom with more 
effect. 

A daughter of Mr. Harris explained, however, that the 
dismissal occurred from quite another cause. The mis- 
tress of the house was a great invalid, and it was the doc- 
tor’s orders she should be kept very quiet. So far from 
obeying these requirements, the plaintiff caused much 
annoyance by singing popular songs of the day in the 
kitchen and in other parts of the house. As she would not 
desist she was discharged. In other words, her trouble 
arose, not because she had too much starch in her apron, 
but because she had too little of it in her disposition. 
Judge Hall, Q. C., held that White, by her musical ex- 
uberance, had forfeited all right to compensation for dis- 
turbance. Servants had no prerogative to sing and do 
what they liked in a house where they were employed. 
There was good justification for discharge, and he accord- 
ingly gave judgment for the defendant. 

This action puts an end forever to the threatened incon- 
venience of a servant’s musical accompaniment to the 


movements of a respectable household. Su , for in- 
stance, a maid-of-all-work warbled "E Dunno Where ’e Are, 
when someone came home rather late and was confused re- 
specting the geography of the keyhole, or whistled Linger 
Longer, Loo, just as somebody else was taking leave of his 
fiancée. Musical servants are all very well in their way— 
on their Sundays-out and such like occasions—but domestic 
peace cannot be broken even to suit their ambition to be- 





Something About Mr. Dittman. 
R. CARLO H. DITTMAN, formerly a mem- 
ber of THe MusicaL Courizr staff and whose obit- 
uary was published in these columns last week, was born 
in Darmstadt in 1838. He came of a musical family, his 
father, Adam Dittman and his brothers, George and Louis, 
all having been engaged in a musical capacity in or- 
chestras. 

Mr, Carlo H. Dittman came out to the States when a 
young man, married into a New England family and em- 
braced a managerial career. Here is a complete list of the 
professional engagements that Mr. Dittman filled down to 
date of his connection with THz Musica Courtinr : 

As TREASURER—1872, Mulder Fabri, German opera ; 1873, 
Pauline Lucca opera; 1874-5, Ilma di Murska concert tour ; 
1875-6, Clara Louise Kellogg English opera. 

As Acent— 1876, Emma Abbott, first concert tour ; 1877, 
Emma Thursby, first concert tour. 

As Manacer—1877, First symphony concerts of Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch ; 1877-8, Symphony and Oratorio soci- 
eties of New York, Dr. Leopold Damrosch ; 1878, Marie 
Réze first concert tour ; 1878-9, Her Majesty’s Opera Com- 
pany’s first year, J. H. Mapleson, impresario ; 1879, August 
Wilhelm}, violinist, first season; 1879 80, Rafael Joseffy, 
pianist, first season ; 1880-81, August Wilhelm}, violinist, 
last season Constantin Sternberg, pianist; 1882, Her 
Majesty’s Opera Company ; 1883, Frederic Archer, organ 
concert series ; 1883, Dr. Leopold Damrosh orchestra tour ; 
1883-4, Her Majesty’s Opera Company ; 1884-5, Patti and 
Gerster; 1886, last Mapleson opera season; 1887, New 
York Philharmonic Club Pacific tour ; 1888, Teresina Tua, 
violinist ; 1889, German opera, from the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York ; 1890, German opera, from the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York ; 1891-2, Alfred and Hein- 
rich Griinfeld concerts. 





Estelle Tremaine.—Miss Estelle Tremaine, daughter of 
the late Mr. C. M. Tremaine, who was well known in music 
trade circles, has just returned from an extended European 
trip with Colonel Caldwell, of Washington. Miss Tremaine 
passed a considerable time in London and Paris. She is 
an accomplished musician, about twenty years of age, and 
expects to return to Europe in 1896 to finish her studies. 
Miss Tremaine will pass the summer at East Patchogue, 
L. I., with her mother and brother. 





ISS A. HERMIONE BIGGS, an assistant of Dr. 
Wiiuiam Mason, will have time for a few more 


teinway Hall, New York, after September 1. 








land ; Mr. W. O. Forsyth and family leave for a New Brunswick 


come prime donne. 





— pupils. For further particulars. apply at 





THE PRINGIPAL ARTISTS IN AMERIGA—Season 1895-96. 


LILLIAN BLAUVELT, the Young American Prima Donna Soprano. 











FRANGCON-DAVIES, England’s Greatest 
Baritone ; April and May, 1896. 
MARIE VANDERVEER GREEN, Prima 


Donna Contralto; Concerts, Oratorios, Musi- 
cal Festivals. 














MRS. KATHERINE BLOODGOOD, 
tralto ; Concerts and Oratorio. 


Con- 








GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY, Dra- 
matic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna ; for a short season in America. 








MARIE BARNARD, Prima Donna Soprano; 
Concerts, Oratorio, Etc. 

















FANNY BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER, Pianist. 








MYRTA FRENCH, Prima Donna Soprano; 
Opera and Concerts. 











ELISE FELLOWS, Violinist ; her first season 
in America ; Concerts and Recitals. 








MAX HEINRICH, Baritone; Oratorio, Con- 
certs, Song Recitals. 








MISSES SCHAFER anp MILLER, Ensemble 
Pianists ; Concerts and Recitals. 











AND 
WM. H. RIEGER, America’s Leading Tenor. 


Por Terms and Other Particulars Ww olfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th Sit., NEW YORK. 





CHARLOTTE MACONDA, Prima Donna So- 
prano; Concerts, Oratorio, Opera, Etc. 








JANET METSIK, Prima Donna Contralto; 
Concerts, Oratorio, Opera. 








CURRIE DUKE, Violinist ; 
Recitals. 


Concerts and 








ELEANOR MEREDITH, Prima Donna So- 
prano ; Concerts, Oratorio, Etc. 








LAURA MOORE, Soprano ; Concerts, Etc, 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1895. 








R. A. J. POWELL, with F. G. Smith, manufac- 
turer of the Bradbury piano, was one of the 
many recent American callers at the Berlin head- 
quarters of THE MusicaL Courter. He was in the 
German capital on Saturday, July 6. 
o£ 
R. FREDERICK W. PRIMER, representative of 
Geo. P. Bent, of Chicago, Ill., and Mr. H. C. 
Theopold, vice-president of the Schimmel & Nelson 
Piano Company, of Faribault, Minn., were among 
the recent callers at the Berlin headquarters of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER. 
oe 


HE Erd new Style S is now ready and on the mar- 
ket. Anillustration of it is before us, and judging 
from that the instrument will be ago. It has those 
taking points so much sought after by good dealers. 
It is stylish, if we can use such a phrase in describing 
apiano. It has hand carved panels, the centre one 
being a primitive harp, surrounded with a delicate 
scroll, exquisite pilasters, heavy cheeks and massive 
trusses. Its appearance is artistic and reflects credit 


on Frank H. Erd. 
Ke 


AID a prominent trade man of Keller Brothers & 
Blight, ‘‘ The firm does not obtrude its personal- 
ity but its piano on the public.” It was meant to be 
sarcastic, but the man uttering the above remark was 
quite right in many senses. The fact of the modesty 
as regards personality of the members of this concern 
is known to all, yet their piano is ‘‘ obtruded"”—that 
is, put forward—and as it hits the dealer just right 
he cries out for just such goods as ‘‘obtrude” on the 
trade. The factory of this concern at Bridgeport 
rushed with orders bespeaks the concern’s success. 
oF 
T is estimated that the output of pianos of the Smith 
& Barnes Piano Company, of Chicago, will sur- 
pass 2,500 this year, will probable get nearer the 3,000 
figure. This isa record that should attract attention, 
not only because of its extent, but on account of the 
rapidity with which it has been attained. It is gen- 
erally admitted that Chicago piano manufacturing is 
naturally progressive and successful, but an indi- 
vidual case like this which is truly phenomenal is not 
to be attributed to locality only. There must have 
been certain intellectual forces at work to accomplish 
such a result within a short period. 
oS 
R. FELIX KRAEMER, whose going abroad has 
been duly chronicled in these columns, writes 
from Carlsbad, under date of July 5, that he has 
greatly improved in health, and that he will be in 
prime condition to fight for the Kranich & Bach in- 
terests upon his return. Mr, Kraemer writes interest- 
ingly of the celebration of the Fourth of July at 
Carlsbad, which was glorified by the many Americans 
who were there on that day, the event being made 
the more significant by the opening of a new park, 
which was christened ‘‘ American Park” in honor of 
the occasion. From Carlsbad Mr. Kraemer goes to 
Vienna and to Berlin, returning to New York about 
September 1. 





LTHOUGH Mr. W. S. Bond, the treasurer of the 

Weaver Organ and Piano Company, of York, 

Pa., is rusticating in Canada, his companyis enjoy- 

ing a steady trade, which has compelled it to run 13 
hours a day for the past six weeks. 


os 


F anyone is anxious to sell pianos in Honolulu, 

Hawaii Islands, it would perhaps be worth while 

writing to the Hawaiian News Company of thatcity, 
which deals in musical instruments. 

Anything American is acceptable there, and this 
suggestion may open up a trade with that patriotic 
nation. 

aad 
NYONE who knows the temperament of Mr. 
Theodore P. Brown, of the Brown & Simpson 
Piano Company, knows that he is of the class that 
never leaves work undone, and the announcement 
that he has gone for an extended: vacation to the 
White Mountains means that everything in the Brown 
& Simpson concern is in good running order and that 
he will enjoy rest of both mind and body. 
oe 
It is much easier to sell a piano of established reputation and one 


that the people want than it is to dispose of pianos that are but little 
known and for which there is no demand. 


NYONE who would deny so trite a statement of 
a fact as is contained in the above paragraph 
would be apt to argue that two added to two does 
not of necessity make four. The idea was used inthe 
last issue of THz MusicaL Courier in a full page 
advertisement of the Vose & Sons Piano Company, 
of Boston, and everyone who knows the Vose piano 
and its producers will agree that the argument would 
have been equally as strong if the phraseology had 
been changed to read : 


It is much easier to sell the VOSE piano than it is to dispose of 
pianos that are but little known and for which there is no demand. 


One of the most difficult things that falls to the 
task of a dealer is the attempt to introduce a new 
make of instrument, the name of which his im- 
mediate following is not familiar with, and the sheer 
gain of a cardinal point—the acquaintance with the 
name, its very sound and appearance—oftentimes 
makes a dealer decide in favor of a known make of 
piano as against one not popularized. 

The popularization of the Vose piano has been 
the work of long years of constant toil with hands 
and brains, the work of the skilled artisans in the shop, 
of the clever commercial handling of the instrument 
that has been done from the office. These two ele- 
ments of success in business have in the case of 
Vose beenso thoroughly welded, so solidified by the 
identity of interests that now, when the firm has 
been in existence the better part of half a century, it 
enjoys a reputation not excelled in the piano busi- 
ness, a reputation for honestly constructed, cleverly 
constructed, intelligently constructed instruments, 
and for a broad, sound, well founded business policy 
that has won and maintained the respect of the 
entire piano fraternity. Not content with honors 
achieved, the ‘‘ Vose people,” father and sons, are still 
striving for new laurels, and they will come before the 
public this fall with a line of goods that, it may be 
confidently predicted, will excel in beauty and gen- 
eral excellence anything previously accomplished by 
them. 





R. PETER DUFFY, president of the Schubert 
Piano Company, who sailed for Europe June 

28, has been heard from recently, and he reports that 
he expects to return to New York about the middle 


of September. 
eee 


HERE are three heirs to the estate of the late 
Elias Howe, of Boston, the two sons, who have 
been running the business for the past few years in 
trust for their father and a sister, who will also have 
an interest in the business, but will not take an active 
part. The eldest son, William, has charge of the violin 
department, and the younger, Edward, is the head of 
affairs generally, attending to the finances, corre- 
spondence, &c. The business will continue as here- 
tofore, the late Elias Howe having been practically 
out of it for a considerable time preceding his death. 
oe 
MAN who is always a welcome visitor to New 
York passed through this city last week in the 
person of Mr. L. S. Sherman, of Sherman, Clay & Co., 
of San Francisco. Mr. Sherman sailed on Thursday 
last on the Normannia, going direct to Berlin, where 
he will join his family, who have been abroad for 
some time. Together with them he will visit other 
points of interest in Europe and return in the early 
fall. Mr. Sherman speaks encouragingly of the 
prospects for fall trade on the Pacific Coast and will, 
we trust, come back with an added stock of good 
health and renewed energy to enter the field in which 
he has so long been a leading figure. 
oRw 
N these long drawn out days of summer dullness 
one of the most cheering individualities in the 
music trades to have ‘‘dropin” for a chat is Mr. 
Harry J. Raymore, of the Shaw Piano Company. 
Mr. Raymore passed through New York last week, 
after haying participated in the exercises of the 
Christain Endeavor meeting at Boston, he being a 
prominent member of that body. He is, as ever, full 
of business snap and go and push and energy, and 
the mere fact of his walking into one’s office with his 
pleasant smile and hopeful views, his easy confidence 
in himself and his absolute confidence in the Shaw 
piano, puts new life into those whom he favors with 
his presence. Among the younger element in the 
piano business Mr. Raymore stands as an encourag- 
ing example of what personal application, bard work 
and a quick knowledge of human nature will accom- 
plish. It is no matter of wonder that he looks and 
acts as full of life and energy as we all of us hope to 
be when the cool weather comes, because the Shaw 
factory, thanks to his exertions, is running full time 
to keep up with present orders and to prepare a stock 
for the coming fall trade. 

While Down East Mr. Raymore visited almost alli of 
the New England Shaw agents, and in each and 
every case found them enthusiastic over the selling 
qualities of his piano—enthusiastic to the substantial 
extent of placing orders. He has an abiding faith in 
the future of the Shaw built upon his past and pres- 
ent experiences, and while he has been operating ia 
the East the orders have been coming in from other 
points, one of the best being from the extreme opposite 
coast of the country, from Heine & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., who, having abandoned their idea of 
manufacturing pianos, will hereafter run the Shaw as 
their leader. 
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4,300 MILES; 7 DAYS. 


HIS is the record of Mr. N. Stetson, of Steinway 
& Sons, who has returned home from the trip 
begun at 4:30 on Sunday afternoon, July 14, when he 
accompanied Mr. Wm. Steinway to Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. 
Detroit, 
Mt. Clemens, 
Chicago, 
Omaha, 
Denver, 
Kansas City, 
St. Louis. 


These are the points covered. Of the whole trip 
Mr. Stetson in speaking to a representative of THE 
MUSICAL Courter said during a conversation, which 
was hurried because of the near approach of his train 
time to Larchmont, where he is spending the sum- 
mer: 

“To speak in general terms of my experience I 
would conclude that the parts of the West through 
which I have traveled, the great cereal belt, the 
States of Nebraska, Kansas, Michigan, Iowa and 
Missouri, are warranted in anticipating and preparing 
for a fall trade such as has not fallen to their lot in 
many years. I have talked to merchants, to travel- 
ing men, to shopkeepers, to jobbers, to farmers, in 
fact to all classes of men with whom I came in con- 
tact during my brief run, and they are a unit in 
praise of the crops that are to be gathered, and the 
advantageous prices at which they are to be sold. 

‘Incidentally I have talked to a fewscore of piano 
men, and they, too, are all hopeful of a fall business 
that will be strong, healthy and productive of profit. 
On reaching Detroit in company with Mr. Wm. Stein- 
way, who has gone to the famous springs at Mt. 
Clemens, I was both pleased and gratified to see the 
high esteem in which he was personally held in that 
city, when he visited the warerooms of Messrs. S. E. 
Clark & Co., and where he was called upon by Mr. J. 
P. Weiss, who formerly held the agency there for 
many years. Both Mr. Steinway and myself were 
delighted with the warerooms of Clark & Co., at which 
place we met Mr. E. A. Potter, of Chicago, who ac- 
companied Mr. Steinway and myself to Mt. Clemens. 

‘‘On arriving there Mr. Steinway was shown to a 
superb suite of apartments consisting of four roomson 
the first floor of the Hotel Egnew and was delighted to 
meet as a fellow patient his old friend Mr. Louis 
Greunewald, of New Orleans, as well as a number of 
other social and political friends. 

‘‘Mr. Potter and I went from Mt. Clemens directly 
to Chicago, where I was presented with the most en- 
couraging reports of the business of Lyon, Potter & 
Co., who, to my surprise, have disposed of the major 
portion of the fancy styles of Steinway pianos sent 
them for exhibition purposes at the opening of Stein- 
way Hallin that city. I spent but six hours in Chi- 
cago, but that time was both profitably and satisfac- 
torily passed in a general review of the situation 
there of the Steinway interests. The new location is 
an unqualified success, as an instance of which I may 
mention that the hall, Steinway Hall, has already 
been rented for more than half of next season. 

“From Chicago 1 went to Omaha, where I was 
much interested in the effects of the interference of a 
general department store in the piano business. The 
agency of the Steinway piano is not yet determined 
upon for that section, but the announcement will 
probably be ready for publication within the next 
week or ten days. 

‘* At Denver, Col., the Knight-Campbell Company 
has been doing an unusually good business in high 
gradeand high priced pianos, which means that the 
Steinway has enjoyed a good trade there, though 
some other instruments have not maintained their 
position. 

‘In Kansas City the Steinway has so long been the 
leader of its present representatives that it is use- 
less to go into any particulars as to its present 
status. 

‘It is the same story at St. Louis, from which city 
I came directly back to New York. 

“I cannot but see the brightest prospects for the 
piano business in all parts of the country through 
which I passed, and, without going into a detailed 
analysis of my reasons for such a prognostication, I 
am free to say that in my estimation the piano busi- 
ness throughout the West will this fall be the greatest 
that the trade has known in many years.” 





R. P. J. HEALY, of Lyon & Healy, who has 
been in New York city for several days, left for 
Boston last evening. He intends to visit Baltimore 
before returning home. 
ad 
R. W. W. KIMBALL, of the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany, and Mr. George W. Tewksbury, of the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company, are booked to sail 
for Europe on the steamer La Champagne on Satur- 
day next. 
aS 
RIVATE letters received from Mr. William Stein- 
way, who is taking the baths at Mount Clemens, 
Mich., state that they have already caused some im- 
provement in what remained of the rheumatic stiff- 
ness in his knees, and that he is otherwise in perfect 
health. 








Westward Ho! 


R. BRAUMULLER, of the Braumuller Com- 
pany, indicates that the trade of that house is creep- 
ing westward, and substantiates his theory by the fact 
that he is receiving orders continually from Missouri and 
Illinois. The large scale in fancy woods goes best with 
this firm, especially oaks, mahoganies and walnuts. 
Blacks are slow. The company has put on extra men and 
the July trade exceeds that of June, while the present 
efforts of the house lie in the direction of accumulation of 
stock to satisfy the autumn demands. 








Building Hopes. 

R. P. J. GILDEMEESTER, of Gildemeester & 
Kroeger, returned last Friday after an extended 
journey, and started out again on Monday for a few weeks’ 
tour of the West. Mr. Gildemeester pronounces the trade 
conditions for the autumn favorable, and is especially can- 
did as to the improved state of business in the milling 
cities, where once prosperous industries have been resusci- 
tated, notably the Pittsburg, Pa., and Cleveland, Ohio, 
centres. The firm of Gildemeester & Kroeger is building 
hopes for a revival of trade such as has not been known in 
10 years, and their producing facilities are being taxed to 

the last capacity to prepare for this cundition. 





Colby Piano Company’s Annual 
Meeting. 
R. GEORGE W. HERBERT, of 10 East 
Seventeenth street, who is the only New York stock- 
holder in the Colby Piano Company, states that there will 
be no alterations in the general plansof the working 
methods of the company in the near future. Mr. Herbert's 
warerooms were the scene of the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Colby Piano Company, held last week, 
on which occasion Mr. W. J. McCarter, the secretary, came 
to this city and represented the out of town stockholders. 
Mr. C. C. Colby, Jr., was made superintendent, and he, to- 
gether with Messrs. W. J. McCarter, J. W. French, J. E. 
Patterson and W. L. Darling, will constitute the board of 
directors. 





Many Visitors. 
HE Mason & Hamlin Company has had these 
visitors during the past few days: Mr. C. H. Sweezy, 
of Middletown, N. Y.; Mr. Castro, of Progreso, Yucatan, 
who came to purchase organs for the missions on his plan- 
tations ; Mr. Max A. Philip, of San Luis Potosi, Mexico, 
and His Grace Bishop E. G. von Gillow, Archbishop of 
Oaxaca, Mexico. His Grace it is who became not long 
ago the lucky heir to $10,000,000. He has ast church in- 
terests and to that end purchased three large organs for 
immediate shipment. 
The Mason & Hamlin Company will be represented dur- 
ing the Cotton States and International Exposition by their 





local agents at Atlanta, Ga., namely, Messrs. Ludden & 
Bates. Their exhibit is intended for the main building, and 
is independent of the special instrument that will be placed 
in the women’s department of the Exposition buildings. 

Mr. Holyer, of the firm, will return from his visit to Tan- 
nersville, in the Catskill Mountains, this week. Mr. Brock- 
ington will not start on his outing until about the middle 
of August, when, as is his annual custom, he will go to 
Chautauqua. 





Mr. Hasse Moves. 
R. WILLIAM F. HASSE is among the latest 
dealers in the musical instrument trade to return 
from Europe. He arrived after a fortnight of interesting 
experience in Saxony the music box centre of Europe. 

Mr. Hasse was found in the midst of chaos at his new 
salesrooms, 115 East Fourteenth street, where he has 
made a most successful start in the way of fitting his store. 
attractively in white and oak. 

‘* I found while abroad the most favored of all the music 
boxes to be the Symphonion,” he said, ‘‘ and I shall push 
this box principally, as I have always done. I was the first 
to handle it, as the successor to Messrs. T. F. Kraemer & 
Co. That of course does not mean that I shall relinquish 
my interest in the Polyphone and Regina music boxes. I 
shall put in a very extensive stock of musical clocks, and a 
complete line of piano stools, covers, disks, &c., and small 
musical instruments. I shall abandon my present quarters 
at 107 East Fourteenth street. In fact I have taken this 
store in order that I might add a retail department to my 
wholesale trade, which my old store would never properly 
permit. 

‘* Here, as you see, I shall have every facility for trade. 
My store has a frontage of 25 feet. This room extends 
back 75 feet. The goods will be finely displayed, and the 
arrangement of electric lights will be such as to insure a 
splendid exhibition of the musical instruments, clocks, 
stools, piano covers, &c. In the rear of 117, as you see, 
there is a room 25x45 feet which I shall devote entirely to 
the display of music boxes. Running at the rear of 115 
and 117, and occupying a space of 50x50 feet, is the cover 
manufacturing department and the stock room for covers. 

“I have gone into this extensively, as the spring trade 
was satisfactory, and I am convinced that the present out- 
look warrants the departure in the direction of extended 
trade quarters. I am now in the midst of a bunch of piano 
houses and am sure that the dealers will look upon the con- 
venient side of my enterprise, as well as the fact that my 
stock will be ample to warrant a selection from a vast num- 
ber of instruments, and other lines of the merchandise that 
I shall carry.” 

Mr. Hasse has certainly expended care and attention 
upon his new quarters, with the view to securing new 
patrons, as well as retaining the old ones. The plan of his 
salesrooms will be artistic throughout. 





LETTER from a correspondent at Omaha, Neb., 
where Mr. N. Stetson, of Steinway & Sons, called 
last week in his hurried run through the West, says 
there is but little doubt that the Steinway & Sons 
pianos will shortly be found at the warerooms of Mr. 
Adolph Meyer, whose new store at the corner of 
Fifteenth and Farnam streets is one of the best loca- 
tions for the purpose in that city. 





—Mr. Hamilton S. Gordon returns next Monday from his summer 
sojourn at Patchogue, L. I. 

—Mr. George Nembach, of Geo. Steck & Co., sails from Hamburg 
to-morrow (July 25), on the Augusta Victoria, and is expected to ar- 
rive in New York August 3. 

—Forty pianos and organs anda lot of smaller instruments were 
com ly ruined by fire and water ina conflagration in Bush & 
Bon ht’s music store on Sparks street, Ottawa, Iil., last Sunday. 
A policeman discovered the fire. The loss is estimated at $5,000, of 
which about $3,000 is covered by insurance. 

b agomvend MAN of good business and social abilities wishes to pur- 

os B nag: an interest in a as ee firm. Gost Sout and 
outside piano salesman, musician an ‘ormer ; fine references. 
Has been with the best city and country firms. Parties wishing to 
increase their business, address J. C., care THE MUSICAL COURIER 
office, New York. 





Mason Hanlin 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


PIANOS. 


W. H. SHERWOOp—Beautiful instruments, capable of the finest . 


rades of expression and shading. 
MaRTinus iw pny tna oo actge os gag upon a piaro which 
responded so prom o my wishes. 
Gro. W CaADWICh The tone 3h musical, and I have never 
had a piano which stood so well in tune. 


ORGANS. 
FRANZ LiszT—Matchiess, unrivaled ; so highly prized by me. 


THEODORE THOMAS—Much the best; musicians generally so 
regard them. 


X. SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so enraptures the player 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND FULL. PARTICULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


Masons Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 
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BROWN & SIMPSON. 
Suggestion IIT. 





WORCESTER, July 3, 1895. 
Editors The Musial Courier : 

There is one feature of the piano business to which we 
desire to call attention, hoping, at the same time, that this 
suggestion will be accepted in the same generous manner 
that has been accorded to our previous remarks. 

We refer to the custom of using the names of competitors 
in the efforts made to bring about sales. No doubt it is 
difficult to elude the use of the names of other piano- 
makers while endeavoring to sell a certain make of pianos, 
or a piano of a certain make, and yet a little study of the 
subject will show that the very effort to avoid discussion 
can be made the most courteous kind of a demonstration 
toward the customer. Of course it is a matter of rule, and 
we base our humble suggestions in each case upon the 
enforcement of rule. What we need in the piano trade 
is, chiefly, rules and their proper enforcement. 

The rule, we at least believe, should be to prohibit the 
salesmen from using the names of any other pianos than 
those actually on sale with the firm. 

That should be made the inflexible rule. The salesmen 
should be told that when or wherever a customer intro- 
duces the name of another piano, either for comparison or 
for information or for a trade trick, the salesman must reply 
in effect that his house is not interested in any other pianos 
except such as it handles and that the use of the names of 
other pianos is prohibited in the salesrooms. 

The salesman must not use a subterfuge by avoiding the 
names of other pianos, but should boldly declare that the 
firm actually prohibits the mention of such names. We be- 
lieve this will have an excellent effect, for the very moment 


a customer discovers that certain rules are in operation he 
or she will at once gain confidence; and if the salesman is 
at all intelligent this will give him a great opportunity. 
Besides this it does appear unbusinesslike and undigni- 
fied on the part of salesmen to be bandying the names of 
competing pianos all day and all week and all year. The 
piano business thereby loses in tone and character, and for 
this reason alone we advocate the abandonment of a method 
that can only be harmful and that can never be of any last- 
ing benefit. Yours respectfully, 
Brown & Simpson Piano Company, 
Per Theo. P. Brown. 
HE elevation of trade salesmanship is one of the 
most important points to be considered in the 
development of the future piaro business, which will 
be greater than ever before, and which will require 
greater men, in consequence, to conduct it in all its 
various phases. Mr. Brown’s suggestion that sales- 
men should actually cease the mentioning of names 
of competing pianos constitutes a bold innovation, 
and is deserving of more than mere passing atten- 
tion.—[Eps. MusICAL CouRIER.] 








What Is This, Anyhow? 


N the Corporation Court to-day a charter was 
granted to the Hodgson Sustenuto Company, with a 
capital stock of not less than $5,000 nor more than $255,000. 
The officers are: John L. Roper, president ; Thomas W. 
Shelton, vice-president ; W. B. Roper, secretary and treas- 
urer. The sustenuto is a new stop on musical instruments, 
and great possibilities are claimed fui it by its inventor.— 
Norfolk Correspondence of Petersburg, Va., Index- 
Appeal. 








No Medals Yet. 

R. WILLIAM. DALLIBA DUTTON, of 

Hardman, Peck & Co., is authority for the informa- 

tion that the World’s Fair award matter is at a standstill, 

nor are there any new developments in prospect. Mr. Dut- 

ton affirms that the July business of Hardman, Peck & Co. 

has been in excess of the June trade, and particularly does 

this assertion refer to the latter part of the month of 
July. 

The ten days devoted to the annual repairs of the Hard- 
man and Standard factories having expired, and the work 
having been successfully accomplished, manufacturing has 
been resumed again with equal vigor. The piéce de re- 
sistance is the ‘‘ baby” grand, which is constantly becom- 
ing more popular in the market. 


A Modern Izaak Walton. 

R. H. B. TREMAINE, of the ASolian Com- 

pany, has gone to White Lake, Sullivan County, 

N. Y., fora rest. Heis a fisherman of proverbial repute 

and expects to make some marvelous hauls. Mr. Tre- 

maine will return to New York to attend the annual meet- 

ing of the company, which is set for Monday, July 29, after 

which he will again hie himself to the lakeside and kill 
fish and time until September 1. 














—On July 10 Mr. T. G. Mason, president of the Mason & Risch 
Piano Company, Limited, was knocked off his bicycle by a Toronto 
trolley car and had a bone in one of his legs broken, besides being 
badly lacerated in the process of being dragged some distance by 
the car. Serious results are not anticipated. 

—Ross & Douglass have removed their stock of musical instru- 
ments from Mr. Bennison’s store on First street, Ilion, N. Y., as the 
latter needed the space for his own business. Mr. Douglass will con- 
tinue the trade at No. 40 Otsego street, and Mr. Ross will turn his 
attention to another line of business. 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian 


F. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 
hestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 


Band and ‘ 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments m 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale an 


finest anehty only. 
Some of the many Specialties I 


FISCHER, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


— pawn 2 ore - all its appointments. 

Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is ex 0’ procure 

we! g f My lastramenin and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 
es or gee ay E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 

Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; BUFFET Paris (Evette & 

Shaeffer), Reed Instruments ; CHAS, BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 





Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 


& 8 Fourth Ave. New York, 


BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


stands unapproached in this 


goods of the 








Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 


++HARMONICUM, 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 
Chromatic, of 334 to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. S.,. GERMANY. 





HARRY COLEMAN, 


912 & 914 Race Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Manufacturer of the 


MISSENHARTER 
.. « AMERICAN 
Excelsior 

Solo and Military 

Band Instruments. 


Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being well construct 
“a correct in tune, easy to play, beutiful in tone, elegant in weodal. at 


Sele Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 


Ordinary System. 





aa 
SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 
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~ First qualit anted 
Apply tarthellustrated Pricelist 


éstablished 1803 


* Violins, Guitars, Banjos, 
Cellos Bags-Viols etc. and neha 


RAN EN sexo" | ) 
manknEne ee Jarge and assorted stock of 





STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


S.S. STEWART, ““«" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 
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anufaclure 
an pelea of 
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F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


..- Symphonion, 


POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 





Berlin. 


as well as Cornets, Trum 
H Tubas, &c. 


POLLTER'S TROMBONES 


Are World-Renowned in Con- 
sequence of their Excellence. 
TESTIMONIAL: 


“... The trombones of the 
firm of OTTO POLLTER & Co, 
Leipsic, are, as I was able to 
convince myself, 
exactly after the celebrated Pen- 
zel trombones; they are dis- 
tinguished through solid and 
pleasing construction, purity of 
tone, easy and even ~ pepe in 
itions, as well 
working of the slide 
sUSTAV 
Royal Prussian Staff Oboist 
(retired), 
formerly trombone player at the 
, Royal Academy of Music of 





OTTO POLLTER & CO., Leipzig, 
Manufacture as specialty the acknowledgedly best 
SLIDE TROMBONES, 


ts, Horns, Tenor 
Catalogue on demand, 


Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 


modelled 





FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 
WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 


Factory of Musica! Instruments, 
FOUNDED 1824 AT 
GRASLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 


Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 
chestras. Illustrated price list free of charge. 

The “Stowasser” Instruments enjoy especial 
favor among artists by reason of their grand tone 
as well as their elegant and correct style. 


as sure 
’ 


rae 
HEROLD, 





WRICHOLD’sS 


wee _____107 East 14th St., New York. 


ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL. 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


. «+ WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. ... 








Rors BROSB., 
24 and 26 Adams Street, Chicago. 
We supply dealers witha 


COMPLETE LINE OF PIANOS AND ORGANS 


On the most favorable terms, and Bg pro- 
tection infterritory. Address KOPS BROS., 24 
and 2% Adams Street, Chicago. 





TESTED VIOLIN and CELLO STRINGS 


Guaranteed in perfect fifth. Acknowledged the 
best inthe world. Best quality of Violin Strings 


Ez a x A G Silver 
B’dl’s of 30, $7.25. B5.56.. 87.25. Dos. $800 
SPECIALTY: FINEST BOWS. 


RICHARD WEICHOLD, Dresden, Germany. 
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N securing the title to the premises occupied by 
the W. W. Kimball Company, on Wabash avenue, that 
concern had to do a deal of fine diplomatic work. It was 
not like buying a piece of property with an ordinary title, 
where only one party had to be dealt with, but in this 
particular case there were bonds to secure and so many 
different interests to satisfy that Mr. E. S. Conway, who 
had the matter in charge, worked day after day for a long 
time before securing the consent and signatures of the 
proper persons. 

It must also be understood that such an elegantly located 
store cannot be bought every day in the week. 

The alterations in the building made by the Kimball 
Company within the last three months have cost about 
$15,000. They now are the exclusive occupants of the first 
and second floors and the basement, each being 80 by about 
160 feet, besides other portions of the building for storage 


and repairing purposes. 
** # 


Several days ago there were sixty-six signers for the pro- 
jected association of salesmen in this city ; there may be 
more now, but their first meeting is to be held on August 
1, and it will no doubt be a go. The place of meeting 
has not yet been announced, but will probably be in 


one of the warerooms. 
* 2 # 


Mr. Steger says he never saw anything so promptly done 
as the work on the new Singer factory. Although only 
just begun it is pretty eertain to be under roof in two 
more weeks. ees 

The Schaeffer Piano Company has had some little trouble 
since moving into its new factory, which has somewhat in- 
terfered with the product ; but matters are now so far ad- 
justed as to permit the firm toturn out about six pianos 
per day, all of which and more, if they had them, are very 
easily disposed of to customers who are waiting. 

sn # 

Mr. Geo. P. Bent ought to be a happy man. He is 
pretty near to filling his heart’s desire, so far as his busi- 
ness is concerned, and cannot keep pace with his orders in 
either the pianoor organ department. He has just pub- 
lished some sheet music written especially for his orchestral 
attachment, which will add greatly toits popularity. 

2 e* & 

Mr. A. T. Jones, the resident representative of Ham- 
macher, Schlemmer & Co., says he expects to secure quar- 
ters within a week’s time for a branch store in this city. 

22 

Information comes that a popular salesman for one of the 
first-class piano manufacturing concerns in the West, but 
not in Chicago, will soon make arrangements to manufac- 
ture pianos on his own account. 

“2 # 

The M. Schulz Company went into the organ business on 
account of a disagreement with a house for which the 
former made cases. The firm has a larger number of cases 
on hand which will be completed as finished organs, and 
the house is also getting out some new styles. At present 
they have only room to produce about six organs per day, 
but have a large plant and can use more space whenever 
the business requires. Mr. Homo Buikenna, the superin- 
tendent of the factory, is a skilled workman, with many 
original ideas, some of which have been patented. The 
bench which he uses is the work of his own hands, and is 
probably the handsomest in the country. 





It is now said that the Chase Brothers Company, of Mus- 
kegon, or some members of the company, have secured all 
the right, title and interest in the Nelson factory in Mus- 
kegon, and will build a Nelson piano. It will be, so it is 
said, a second grade to the Chase Brothers piano. 

eee ° 

The news came a few days since of the burning of Mr. 
J. O. Twichell’s excelsior factory at Lancaster, Wis. His 
direct loss will be nominal, but perhaps indirectly consider- 
able, as Mr. Twichell was strongly tempted to go into 
bicycle manufacturing on the premises. 


*#* * 


A woman giving the name of Hattie Munger, with many 


aliases, has been arrested at the instance of the Hallet & |- 


Davis Company, of this city. The piano which she rented 
and then borrowed money on was secured by the firm. 
There are other concerns in this town which have not been 


so fortunate. 
ss 


The Dunning-Medine Music Company has been incor- 
porated in New Orleans with a capital stock of $50,000, a 
goodly portion of which is already subscribed for and paid 
in. The directors are Albert Mackie, president ; R. B. Scud- 
der, vice-president, F. O. Dunning, secretary and treasurer, 
and W. B. Schmidt and A.G. Medine. Mr. Dunning is 
now in Chicago and will decide on the line of instruments 
which the new concern will handle, which may be the 
Conover piano and the remainder of the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company's line. The new house will fit up a hand- 
some store on Camp street, which will be five stories high 
with a frontage of 27 feet and a depth of 103 feet. Elevators 
and modern conveniences will also be arranged for. 

**# # 


Mr. H. L. Story was expected to be in the city soon, but 
he has deferred his visit until September. Things will be 
in better shape then in the new piano factory. Mr. E. H, 
Story is taking a rest at Mackinac Island, and Mr. Melville 
Clark will go East in August for his vacation, and may 
possibly make a brief visit to Europe. 

Even yet they have none of their pianos in their regular 
cases, but have pretty well decided on what styles they 
will adopt, and have made preliminary preparations for 
their catalogue. Both their styles of cases and their cata- 
logue will be decidedly unique and in every way consistent 
with the well-known and universally acknowledged high- 
class instruments which the house has always produced. 


The recent strike in the Russell factory has not greatly 
incommoded the company, as more men have applied for 
positions than the concern has any need of just now. The 
concern does not desire to do more than keep up with the 
demand for pianos at the present time, because the house 
expects to move to the new factory soon and does not want 
any surplus stock. i 

Recently there has been incorporated in Alabama a 
company which calls itself the Southern Music Company. 
It will do business in Birmingham, and is a successor to 
the Gilbert Carter Company, and the manager will be Mr. 
Gilbert Carter. The president of the new company is Mr. 
A. R. Dearborn, who is said to be a man of considerable 
means. Mr. M.S. Rose is the secretary and treasurer. 

By the way, does not this name Southern Music Com- 
pany remind one of the name which usually attaches itself 
to Ludden & Bates, of Savannah, Ga., who generally 
place after their firm name the words Southern Music 


House? 


There are not as many of those very cheap Eastern 
pianos being disposed of in this locality as there were, and 
to tell the truth many that came to this city and elsewhere 
were only consigned with the hope of selling. Dealers are 
doing well to avoid this class of instruments, and it is a 
good indication that this craze for the cheap piano is pass- 
ing away. It is quite a feather in the cap of Chicago that 
none of her manufacturers have ever stooped to produce 
such utterly rotten pianos as have come to this city from 
the metropolis of the East. 

There is one concern in Chicago that could mend its ways 
in a few points ; it could put a little tone in its instruments, 
and it could stop putting the same scale in two or three 
different sized cases, and it could also equalize its prices so 
that the country dealer would not be at the disadvantage 


** # 





‘The touch of your piano seems 
so uniform,” said Mrs, Softstop. 

“Certainly. As the springs are 
made by automatic machinery, and 
are of equal strength, the touch of 
the action must be uniform; some- 
thing that cannot be acquired by 
hand work.” 

‘* What action did you say was 
used in this piano? 

“The Roth & Engethardt of St. 
Johnsville, N. Y." 





of paying 25 per cent. more for the same grade than is paid 
by the Chicago dealer. Sagi 


Mr. Calvin Whitney, the president of the A. B, Chase 
Company, is a frequent visitor to the Windy City, and was 
here again this week. He is looking well and feeling in 
the best of spirits over the success of business and the 
future outlook. It takes a few years to get a reputation 
for a piano, but in the long run it is by far the best policy 
to make good instruments like the A. B. Chase Company 
make, and back your claims and advertisements with the 
substantial product. 

** # 

The Elgin Piano and Organ Company, Mr. H. H. Deni- 
son, an old dealer in Elgin, Ill., being proprietor of the 
concern, made an assignment on July 13 to Mr. James G. 
Spiliard. The liabilities are placed at $19,000 and the as- 
sets are said to be about $26,000. The creditors are the 
Home - National Bank, $3,900 ; the Elgin National Bank, 
$915; the Manufacturers Piano Company, of this city, 
$5,000 ; the Emerson Piano Company, $1,800; Farrand & 
Votey Organ Company, $110; the Pease Piano Company, 
$350; the Edna Piano and Organ Company, $400; the 
Chicago Music Company, $200, and a few smaller ones. 

The banks are partially secured, the Manufacturers 
Piano Company and the Pease Piano Company are secured, 
and, so far as can be learned, the others will have to take 
their chances. Mr. Denison claims he will be able to pay in 
one a 

Mr. Charles T. Sisson was met walking on the avenue a 
few days since, and in answer to the query as to his retire- 
ment said: ‘* No, I have not retired, I have only severed 
my connection with the Farrand & Votey Company and 
will take a rest for awhile.” 

Mr. J. B. Johnson, of Jeffries & Johnson, of Jacksonville, 
Ill., has been in Chicago this week. 

Mr. F. W. Teeple, who has just returned from a very 
successful trip to California for the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company, reports a very satisfactory state of affairs at all 
points touched. 

Mr. Louis Dederick, of the Manufacturers Piano Com- 
pany, has returned from his pleasure trip. 

Mr. J. A. Norris, representing the Mason & Hamlin 
Company, has gone to Kansas City. 

Mr. Sherman, of Messrs. Sherman, Clay & Co., of San 
Francisco, passed through the city recently on his way to 
Europe, where he is to join his family in Berlin, we think. 

Mr. Harry Curtaz and Mrs. Curtaz, of San Francisco, 
are said to be summering at Coronado Beach, San Diego, 
Cal. 
Mr. F. Christianer, of Seattle, Wash., has taken up his 
residence in San Francisco. 

Mr. Gilbert Smith, representing the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany in the South, with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., is 
expected in Chicago soon on a vacation. -" 

Mr. A. B. Safford, of Safford & Sons, has been very ill, 
but is out of danger and on the road to recovery. 

Mr. John N. Merrill, of Boston, has been visiting the 
beautiful lake summer resort of Chicago. 

Mr. R. S. Howard is in the city. 

Mr. George B. Grosvenor goes East directly for his sum- 
mer vacation. 

Mr. R. W. Stewart, of Springfield, Mo., came in town 
promptly, as was expected, and is searching for pianos in 
exchange for those good Missouri greenbacks he brought 
with him. 
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Popular Success of the Pease Grand Piano. 


American Art Journal, June ist, 1895.—‘‘The pianist was Mr, Oscar 
M. Newell, who played Chopin’s ‘Fantasie Impromptu,’ Op. 66, and 
Chopin’s ‘Grande Polonaise’ Op. 40, which tested the resources of the 
instrument in both forte and legato passages. It responded freely to his 
efforts, and enabled the pianist to bring out all the qualities for which he 
is noted in tone production, power and coloring.” 


Music Trades, June ist, 1895,—‘‘ In this he showed his conception of 
Chopin to be the correct one, treating the composition with almost femi- 
nine delicacy, and bringing out all the intricacies of this exquisite piece of 
musical lacework with clearness and technical fidelity. In the heart of 
the composition, or aria, the theme is most tunefully worked out. While 
playing this portion of the Opus Mr. Newell evidently relied for the de- 
sired effect almost wholly upon the singing quality of the instrument. 
The result showed that he had not been mistaken in the piano. It did its 
work equally as well as the performer, and Mr. Newell received a recall, 
the enthusiasm of which compelled a response.” 


* * 
* * * * 


Music Trade Review, June 22. 1895.—‘‘The artistic success which it 
achieved on that occasion was bardly surprising to those who had the 
pleasure of examining this instrument, but to the critical audience it was 
something of a revelation. They were charmed with its tone quality, 
and the liberal applause bestowed on the performer, Prof. Newell, was a 





direct tribute to the instrument. The Pease Parlor Grand is bound to 
prove a money-maker for the dealer, and add to the reputation of the 
manufacturers.” 


” * 
** * # 


Musical Courier, June 26, 1895.—‘‘The tone is strikingly musical, 
having that distinct quality so noticeable in bells of great weight. All 
through the bass this bell-like quality is most striking. The lowest tones 
are clear and clean cut. The middle register sings splendidly, and the 
quality is as rich as it is down in the bass. The treble, intensely brilliant. 
has mellowed and is more in harmony with the other registers than it 
was, thus making the scale remarkable for evenness.” 


* * 
* * * * 


Freund’s Musical Weekly, June 5, 1895.—‘‘The favorable opinion 
that was at first expressed regarding the musical qualities of the new 
Pease Grand, when it appeared upon the market, has been fully endorsed, 
and numerous well-known musicians who have visited the warerooms 
have borne testimony to the excellence of this instrument. The Pease 
Piano Company is certainly to be congratulated on the success of its new 
Grand.” 


x * 
* * * # 


And as strongly commended by the Chicago Indicator, Presto, Musi- 
eal Times, etc. j 
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window at the Mason & Hamlin warerooms 
they have asma)l, old-fashioned square piano bearing 


] N the 
the legend, ‘‘ Piano used by Dr. Lowell Mason for 50 
years.” This piano is only 5% octaves, and looks like 
some baby instrument standing by the side of the large 
Mason & Hamlin grand, which is the other piano in the 
window. Upon this piano Dr. Mason composed all the 
hymns and other music for which he is so well known. 
The piano isin perfect repair, the yellowness of the keys 
and the size being the two greatest marks of age. These 
old instruments always excite much interest whenever 
shown, and there is a constant group of people inspecting 
this piano. 
*e# &# # 

The Shaw pianos used by the Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties during their recent convention here were not sup- 
plied by any local dealer, the two instruments having been 
sent direct from Erie. 

se e#* 

Mr. Julian W. Vose, superintendent of the Vose & Sons 
piano factory, will leave New York August 7 on the Amer- 
ican Line steamship St. Louis for Southampton. Mr. Vose 
will be away for two months or thereabouts visiting dif- 
ferent points of interest in England and France. 

Mr. Willard A. Vose is spending his vacation at Poland 
Springs, Me., where he will be for the coming month or 
six weeks. 

For the three or four weeks before, snot and after 
the Fourth of July—which is supposed to be the dullest 
part of the year—the Emerson Piano Company's sales were 
60 per cent. more than for the corresponding weeks of last 


year. *ese* 


Mr. L. S. Sherman, of Sherman, Clay & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, gave a large order for Emerson pianos during his 
recent visit. 

*e*# # # 

Mr, Charles C, Harvey, of C. C. Harvey & Co., has been 
elected a director of the Boylston National Bank. 

Mr, Winthrop A. Harvey, who has been away on his 
yacht for the past three weeks, during which time he has 
been as far east as Mount Desert, is expected home the 
first of the coming week. Mr. Harvey is a most enthusias- 
tic yachtsman and goes out every week until extreme cold 
weather comes. 

eeee 
Mr. I. A. Farley is at his cottage at Horse Neck Beach 


for the summer. 
sen ene 


Mr. E. N. Kimball, Jr., spent several days last week at 


Northampton, Mass. 
ee ee 


Mr, Carl Braun, bookkeeper with the Hallet & Davis 
Company, is at Scituate for a fortnight’s vacation. 

sn 8 & 

The Oliver Ditson Company, which has the retail agency 
for the Briggs piano in Boston, is doing a fine business 
with them, one that is very satisfactory to both parties. 

Mr. John C. Haynes, of the Oliver Ditson Company, is 
spending the summer at Seal Harbor, Me. 

een *# # 

Mr. G. H. Wilder, with the Hallet & Davis Company, 
has been engaged by Mr. Askin to play between the acts 
at the Tremont Theatre during the run of Kismet. Mr. 
Wilder played during the last two weeks that The Sphinx 
was given at this theatre. The piano is placed in the foyer 


de 





of the theatre and a sort of pr rt takes place 
just before the play and between the acts. Mr. Wilder is a 
brilliant player and his music is greatly enjoyed by the 
large audiences. 


*#*# # & 
The downtown office of ‘‘ Black America,” which is now 
being given at the circus grounds on Huntington avenue, 
is at the New England Piano Company’s warerooms. 


There is a constant stream of people calling there for 


tickets. 
ee ee 


It is a matter of record that two pianos were sold to 
Christian Endeavor visitors last week, one of them being a 
Sohmer. 


se 2 & 


Mr. B. F. Aldrich, of Woonsocket, recently visited the 
Estey Organ Company’s works at Brattleboro, Vt., and 





was much impressed with what he saw there. One machine 
that he saw, which turns out 84 reeds a minute, was in 
marked contrast to the way in which reeds used to be 
made when it was a good day’s work for a man to make 
six, and the machine made ones are far more perfect than 
those formerly made by hand. 


se 2# 


Mr. E. A. Perry, of Scranton, Pa., who was in town last 
week has interested several manufacturers in Boston in a 
new piano action that he has invented. It is called the 
** Link action,” and is unlike any other piano action ever 
seen or used. It is very simple and works extremely well. 
A fuller wren Ne of it will soon appear in THe Musica. 


Courier. eane 


Mr. C. A. House, of Wheeling, W. Va., who is a most 
enthusiastic Emerson agent, recently offered a prize of a 
$10 guitar for the best Emerson avertisement, the ‘‘ ad.” to 
be in the shape of poetry. To this offer he received about 
a dozen answers. The one that took the prize was written 
by a young lady of Wheeling and consisted of eight stanzas 
of poetry, not doggerel, as so many poetical advertisements 
are. Some of the rejected ‘‘ poems” were extremely 
clever, one a parody or imitation of Little Jack Horner 
and another of St. Ives being especially good. 

se *#* 
Miss Florence A. Phelps, for the past six years stenog- 
rapher and typewriter with the Briggs Piano Company, is 
to be married the last of July. 

*e* # # 
Mr. C. H. W. Foster, of Chickering & Sons, is away on 


his vacation. 
a * a4 


Mr. James W. Cheeney reports that trade with him has 
been good, he having already sold four pianos in July, an 
unusual thing for the month which he, in common with 
everyone else, considers the dullest of the whole year. 
Mr. Cheeney leaves next week with his orchestra for Bar 
Harbor, where they have been engaged for the season. 


sn 2 * 


In Town. 
Mr. L. 8, Sherman (Sherman, Clay & Co.), San Francisco. 
Colonel Gray (Schomacker Piano Company), Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
C. P. Trickey, Manchester, N. H. 
G. H. Munroe, Fall River, Mass. 
Louis Dressler (Oliver Ditson Company), New York. 
B. F. Aldrich, Woonsocket, R. I. 








Attention | 


NE of the largest piano and organ houses in the 
United States wishes to engage several travelers to 
cover territory in various portions of the country. They 
want men—young men preferred—who have had some ex- 
perience and who are willing to work, to show what they 
can do. Answers from the West are particularly asked. 
Address ‘‘ Opportunity,” care Tuz Musica, Courizr. 





—The H. D. Smith Music Company, of Denver, Col., has opened a 
branch store at No, 124 West Ninth street, Leadville, Col., under 
the management of Mr. C. M. Hobson. The same line now at Denver 
will be carried at the new branch. 

—Traverse City, Mich., is to have a first-class music store. W. H. 
Steffens has formed a partnership with W. P. Kenney, the Front 
street dealer. The new store will be one in the Germaine Block, on 
Front street. A complete stock of sheet music will be carried; alsog 


The Trade. 
—Mr. Q. A. Chase, of Kohler & Chase, San Francisco, isin the East 


on a vacation. 

—The C, C, 0. C, line will hereafter be handled at Ogden, Ia., by 
the new firm of Merriam & Le Valley. 

—Fire was discovered in C. N. Stimpson’s piano leg factory a few 
nights ago. Little damage was done. 

—Lothrop & Spooner is the name of a concern in Worcester, Mass., 
that intends to make a new kind of polish for pianos. 

—Burglars entered W. I. Brownell's music store in Akron, Ohio, 
last Saturday night and stole stringed instruments valued at $100. 

—Mr. A. Wolff, general agent for the Regina musical boxes, has 
moved to the Vigents Building, corner Broadway and Fourteenth 
street, ' 

—A new store at Colfax, Ohio, will shortly be opened by J. C. 
Framton, one of the proprietors of the Edna Organ Company, of 
Monroeville, Ohio. 

—It is rumored that O. H. Guffin, of Kansas City, is about to retire 
from business and accept a position as traveling representative of a 
piano manufacturing concern. 

—W.S. Holmes & Son is the new style of the firm at Lansing, 
Mich., formerly known as W, S. Holmes & Co., Mr. C. H. Howe hav- 
ing retired from the business. 

—Mr. Fred. Conzelman, the Port Jervis music dealer, whose Pike 
street store was destroyed by fire three weeks ago, is about to open 
business again in Ball street. 

—Mr. Lew H. Clement, of the Ann Arbor Organ Company, has re- 
turned home from his Chicago trip after concluding that he makes 
better organs than anybody else, anyhow. 

—Burglars entered J. R. Holcomb & Co.'s music store in Cleveland, 
Ohio, a few nights ago and made off with three violins, a quantity of 
violin strings and three harmonicas, all valued at $50. 

—W. 5S. Firestone, who has been doing business in Cleveland since 
1892, is about to retire and will close out his present stock by Septem- 
ber 1, when he will accept a position as a traveling salesman. 
—Mr. B. B. Crew, of Phillips & Crew, Atlanta, Ga., was in town 
last week with his wife, buying pianos, &c., for the fall and taking in 
the many wonderful sights of the metropolitan summer resorts. 
—The purchase of a plot of ground corner of Pearl and Walnut 
streets, Springfield, Mass., by R. W. Stewart, of that city, which has 
been previously spoken of in these columns, promises to be an excel- 
lent investment for him, since he has already been offered a bonus on 
his deal. He paid $2,250. 
~A handsome American flag will shortly float over the Richardson 
Piano Case Company’s factory in Leominster, Mass. It has been paid 
for by the employés there. H.R. Smith, a member of the firm, has 
shown his appreciation of the workmen's patriotism by commending 
them, and the day it is first raised will be made one of general 
jollification. 
—E, H. Stone, assignee of the C. H. Martin Piano Company, of 
Sioux City, Ia., has filed his report of the condition of the affairs of 
the company with the clerk of the court. He also reports that he 
has been selling the personal property under the direction of the 
court, but thus far has not enough funds on hand to make a distribu- 
tion among the creditors. 
--The Swick Piano Company’s factory at 203 Hast 123d street is 
closed, business has been suspended and the sheriff is in charge. 
Louis Haas, the hardware dealer, attached the factory and the prop- 
erty of John J. Swick last week, representing a number of Swick’s 
creditors. The c»ncern has been in existence under its present name 
since November, 1894, and has had an uneven road to travel. 
—John Brown essayed to erect an organ factory on Ninth street, 
Wilmington, DeL, a few weeks ago, and filed a copy of the specifica- 
tions. Building Inspector Grubb looked the copy over and found 
that the proposed building would violate a city ordinance, in that it 
would not be a safe structure. Mr. Brown instituted a big protest, 
and a few days ago the City Council's public building committee 
d the "s action. 
—The Maine Music Company, who have been in temporary quar- 
ters during the progress of repairs on their store at the corner of 
Main and Limerock streets, reopened at the old stand this week. 
They now have a superb store. It has been enlarged by the addition 
of the store north, formerly occupied by Mr. Macomber. Big plate 
glass windows on the Main street side make a fine chance to show 
goods, and the interior has been finished and arranged very hand- 
somely and con The pany have as elegant a store as 
there is in the city. —Portland (Me: ) Opinion. 
Gyeuesan possessing a good business and musica] education 
is open for a position as wareroom manager or salesman. Has 
had five years’ experience with prominent piano house, and can 
furnish A No. 1 references as to ability and character. Address 
“Competent,” THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

ANTED-—Two or three experienced road men to represent a 
well-known piano and a soda organ throughout the 
East. Must have had some experience. for 

the right man. Address W. L. V., care of T THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
NOtice—sey traveling man of experience in the Middle West 

and the Northwest who is anxious to establish connections 
with an Eastern piano manufacturing concern of repute and capital 
can communicate in confidence with the undersigned. This phrase 
is used because we want a really good man, not of the kind that 
usually answers ads. in trade papers, a man who wishes to improve 
himself, to sell us his experience at a fair return. While we are 
fairly familiar with the best known traveling men in the music trades, 
we do not know which one of them may wish to make a change, and 
we insert this advertisement with the hope that it may catch the eye 
of some enterprising man who will suit our purposes. Address 
K. P. B., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





lentil 











line of pianos and organs and other instruments. 











P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of. Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilvemvester & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 


Second Avenue and T 


‘first Street, New York. 
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Musical Instruments, Strings etc. 


Violins, Flutes, Fifes, 
Clarionets, 
Accordeons, 
Concertinas, 
Harmonicas, 
etc. etc. 
Gut Strings 
a Speciality. 


Violoncellos, 
Double Basses, 
Guitars, 
Zithers, 

All Kinds of Bows, 
Trimmings. 
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Public Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY, } 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER, ‘a 
WEST POINT, N. Y., July 15, 1895. } 
EALED proposals, in triplicate, subject to the 
S usual conditions, will be received at this office until 
12 o'clock, noon, August 15, 1895, at which time and place 
they will be opened in presence of such bidders as may 
attend the opening, for furnishing and placing in position 
an organ inthe chapel, U. S. Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y. 
Specifications can be obtained at the office of the under- 
signed, West Point, N. Y. 
Bidders will state the time they will require for the com- 
pletion of the work, which will be considered in making the 
award. The work to begin at once after notification of 


acceptance of proposal, or signing contract. 
Each bidder will be required to furnish guarantee in the 
sum of $500, in the form shown on the blank proposals, that 


he will, if his bid is accepted within 30 days after the open- 
ing of the proposals, enter into contract, with good and 
sufficient sureties for the faithful performance thereof, 

Preference will be given to articles of domestic produc- 
tion and manufacture, conditions of quality and price (in- 
cluding in the price of foreign productions or manufactures 
the duty thereon) being equal; and further, that no con- 
tracts shall be awarded for furnishing articles of foreign 
production or manufacture when the article, of suitable 
quality, of domestic production or manufacture can be ob- 
tained. 

Blank forms of proposals, which can be obtained at the 
office of the undersigned, should be used. 

Proposals will be considered only from competent 
specialists or recognized dealers in the above line of work. 

The Government reserves the right to reject any or all 
proposals. 

Envelopes containing proposals should be addressed to 
the undersigned and marked ‘‘ Chapel Organ.” 

J. B. Beviincer, 
Assistant Quartermaster, U.S. A., 


Quartermaster. 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR OrGAN 1n Cavet CuHapreLt, West Point. 
ae 
(Two Manuals and Pedals.) 
Notes. 
Compass of mantials, CC t0 A... .cccccececccccseeeeeeneeeeeneneeeeres 58 
Compass of pedals, CCC to P........ccccceceseeeceeteccereseeeceeees 30 


GREAT. 
’ Feet. Notes. 
1. Open Glapason... .......-.cecccccccedhbsbecsoscsseebeess 8 58 
B Clarlemet.cccccisecccsces ccccccvcctebetseceetdsseesbe sd 8 58 
B Melodia .... cocdsdeccecccorivesecsevevssoucoces+sseveete 8 58 
6, PROMG BOCK. 6 do dee ccd cccccccccccncdey tectucpevesesasy 6 58 
BS. Detbolaae.occcededs ccovccvccescccssQdustevevecvctvvoetes 8 58 
6. TUM Pet... cecvcccccccvercrcccccvccccversescosseoces » 8 58 
7. Flute harmomique,..........ccccscrcccccsececeeneecens 4 58 
SWELL 
Feet. Notes. 
B. BORGO. ..0..000debeee cccccccecvcs:bddh eteses oven 58 
9. Stopped diapason..........ccccccecsctvecsecneeeeeseces 8 58 
10. Violom Gi@PAGOD,... 1... cccceeecccesseneneevers : 8 58 
(1, Babbotomal,, ...cdedoccccccccccsccccesepesodopebscce ses 8 58 
9B, AsSline®.. ..ccccdedserece 0: veveccedecdepuvducevbdesveee 8 58 
BB, Vek CebeRt Ric cdsdeccccscccccccccscgebcsvess cecesvcoee 8 58 
B, QBS occ cccccccdesecccccvesscccescsvcsvccscceecosoesece 8 58 
DB. Phute GAME ccc ccicccccscccssccevocescoccescccecess 4 58 
OD, PRRMREMD . ccccc chee s cccctcccsiescusvesetvessecctescosnce 2 58 
PEDAL. 
Feet. Notes. 
17. Double open Giapason..... cissscsccseceescccsccenees 16 30 
9B, DOC GOG oo oc cccpibovcces ec cccanapesce cdggeocotevecnives 16 30 


BD, VeaReOONS .. o chick ccc cv ccescedhlh ve ccctbapsscsrisececis x 30 





MECHANICAL REGISTERS, 
28. Swell to great at octaves. 
24. Vox humana (tremulant). 
25. Wind indicator. 


COMBINATION PEDALS. 
29. Piano —Swell. 
27. Piano—Great. 30 Great to pedal—Reversible. 
28. Forte—Swell. 31, Balance swell pedal. 
N. B.—Great, melodia and dulciana on, piano—Swell, stopped 
diapason, acoline and flute. Motor—Electric, water or gas motor (of 
sufficient power), with automatic regulator and attachments, 


20. Swell to great. 
21. Great to pedals. 
22. Swell to pedal. ~ 


= 


26. Forte—Great. 








Change of Name. 


HE concern at Salem, Ohio, formerly known as 
the Carl Barckhoff Church Organ Company has 
changed its firm style to the Salem Church Organ Com- 
pany ; that is if the change is formally sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State of the State of Ohio. It will be recalled 
that Mr. Carl Barckhoff retired from that company a num- 
ber of months ago and located at Mendelssohn, Pa., where 
he now has one of the most complete and most successful 
church organ building plants in this country. 








Twenty-six Postal Cards for Rogers. 


ERE is a pretty good story in which the firm 
of Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, figures. It is credited 
to Mr. Walter P. Phillips, of the United Press : 

The Messrs. Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, who are large 
dealers in music and musical instruments, received a letter 
not long ago from a young man named James Rogers, who 
dated his letter Smithville, without giving the name of the 
State. He said that the Smithville Cornet Band, which 
had been in a state of suspended animation for a year or 
two, had recently been reorganized, and in looking over the 
musical instruments he found that he was short a B flat 
cornet and a pair of kettledrum sticks. His letter went on 
to say that he wished these missing articles to be replaced, 
the same to be sent C. O. D. 

The postmaster’s stamp had been in use for a long while, 
and it was absolutely impossible to make out from the post- 
mark on the letter in which State Smithville was situated. 
One of the ingenious clerks employed by the Messrs. Lyon 
& Healy examined the post office directory, and he found 
that there were twenty-six Smithvillesin the United States. 
He was a good deal puzzled what to do, but finally took a 
package of postal cards and addressed twenty-six of them 
—one each to James Rogers, Smithville, in the twenty-six 
different States possessing a Smithville. The clerk wrote 
on these -postal cards that the order had been received for 
the cornet, &c., but that the name of the State had not 
been given in the letter, and he could not fill the order until 
he had received more definite instructions. 

In the course of a few days he received another letter 
from Mr. James. Rogers, which was dated Smithville, Neb. 
Mr. Rogers went on to say that it occurred to him that the 
firm of Lyon & Healy were inclined to be funny; that it 
was a very singular fact that, while they claimed they did 
not know where to send the B flat cornet and kettledrum 
sticks C.O. D. and P. D. Q., they had no trouble in send- 
ing him a postal card, which reached him all right, and to 
please hurry up the musical instruments which he had 
ordered, without further nonsense. 

The instruments were accordingly shipped by express C. 
O. D., to Smithville, Neb., and the clerk who had hit upon 
this ingenious device of locating Mr. Rogers in his particu- 
lar Smithville then sat down and wrote a long letter to his 








correspondent, explaining the modus operandi by which he 
had ascertained his correct address, and saying in conclu- 
sion that he had addressed twenty-six postal cards to 
him, &c, 

After a little delay he received the following laconic ac- 
knowledgment: ‘ It may be true, as you say, that you sent 
me twenty-six postal cards, but I never received but one of 
them. It appears to me that you are still trying to be 
funny.”—Lzchange. 





Electricity and Organ Development. 


ITHIN ‘the last century the organ, ‘‘the king 
of instruments,” has been greatly improved both in 
power and beauty of tone, but in the estimation of many 
musicians it has always lacked flexibility in the effect of 
the touch of the keys and the combination of the stops. 
This has at length been supplied in the electric organ. A 
new form of this instrument, recently exhibited in London, 
has some extraordinary and human-like qualities. To be- 
gin with, the blowing, which was formerly done by more 
or less uncertain manual labor, is now accomplished by 
electric motors, actuated by a small contact disk, which in- 
stantly responds to the touch of a button by the organist. 

The keyboard is fixed on a portable ‘* console,” electri- 
cally connected to the organ. By this arrangement the 
player can hear the music from any point of the building, 
and is able to modify or color his effects accordingly. He 
can put the console at the far end of the nave, or even out- 
side the church, while the organ itself is in the chancel, 
and continue his performance. Three or more organs dis- 
tributed in different parts of the church may be played 
from the same keyboard, and, if necessary, at the same 
moment. For instance, a beautiful effect is gained by 
playing a passage on the large organ, then, more softly on 
the gallery organ at the other end of the church, and finally 
in a whisper on the ‘‘ echo” organ, which may be far up in 
the tower. 

One of the most extraordinary additions which elec- 
tricity has rendered possible to the resources of the in- 
strument is the ‘‘ double touch,” which gives remarkable 
delicacy and rapidity of action, and enables the organist to 
actually obtain expression, as on the piano. Small ivory 
levers, lying just over the keyboard, need but the lightest 
pressure of the finger to bring into play any massing of 
sound required, and the organist can obtain any combina- 
tion of stops and couplers, together with a suitable pedal 
accompaniment, without raising his ands from the keys. 
In the centre of the ‘‘ stop keys” is a small ebony key, by 
means of which the performer can prepare his combina- 
tions beforehand or while playing, and in this way he se- 
cures remarkably effective and musically perfect results, 
All this is done by the’ passage of electric impulses along a 
cable connecting the keyboard and the pipes, which is 14% 
inches in diameter and contains 1,800 wires. As the key 
is pressed an electromagnet attracts a disk, moving it 
about one-hundredth of an inch. This minute movement 
influences a small pneumatic valve and causes the pipe to 
speak. The amount of current necessary is trifling, two or 
three dry cells being sufficient for a large organ.— New 
York Times. 





On Tour. 
R. R. S. HOWARD, of J. & C. Fischer, who 
has been traveling in the West, was in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., last Monday, July 22. To-morrow (July 25) he 
will be in Buffalo, and will then return to New York. 
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AND SANGAMON STREET 


only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 








The most beautiful and wonderful | It is most highly indorsed by the 
effects can be produced with 


best musicians who have 
heard and tried it. 





CALL FOR CATALOGUE. AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





MADE AND 


GEO. 


% COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 


SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


P. BENT, 


CHICAGO. 
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LIST OF LEGITIMATE PIANO MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(THIS 1S A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS.) 











THE ANDERSON PIANO — Manufac- 
tured by the Century Piano Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 





APOLLO oan CO 
rN ; PLANO: 


™S5S. AND 7 


APOLLO PIANO C2: BLOOMSBURY NJ 








BALDWIN PIANO—Manufactured by the 
> ram Piano Company, Cincinnati, 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 





CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


_ WOODBURY, N. J. 





j.& “ "Tao use ven tne 
Fischer, New York 
Bi ) 


ver- 





au DR eaeT ED & KROEGER—Maav- 


Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
New York. (See advertisement.) 





HALLET & DAVIS—Manufactured by 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) 





HARDMAN PIANO—Manufactured by 
Hardman, Peck & Co., New York. 
(See Advertisement.) 





HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
¢ advertisement.) 





HENNING—Manufactured by Henning 
Piano Company, New York. 





BEHR BROS. & CO. 


GRAND anp UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW “YY OFRES. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Ave., 
CHICAGO. 
BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by by 


Boardman & — Piano Company, 
Albany, N. Y advertisement. j 








BRADBURY—Manufactured 
G. Smith, Brooklyn, N. 
vertisement.) 


BRAMBACH—Manufactured by ig 
Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
(See occasional advertisement.) 


BRIGGS—Manufactured by Briggs Piano 
eee: Boston. (See advertise- 
ment. 


A. B. CHASE—Manufactured A. B. 
Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 
CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured by 


Chase Brothers Piano Company, Mus- | _ 
kegon, Mich. (See advertisement.) 


Freeborn 
(See ad- 

















CHICKERING—Manufactured by Chicker- 
ing & Sons, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


CONOVER—Manufactured by Conover 
Piano Company, Chicago. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 


“CROWN "—Manufactured by Geo. P. 
Bent, Chicago, Ill, (See agivertise- 
ment.) 


DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Decker Brothers, New York. 


ELLINGTON PIANO—Manufactured by by 
the oo ee Piano Company, Cin- 











EMERSON—Manufactured by Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


FSTEY—Manufactured by Estey Piano 
Company, New York. 


THE 
ELEGANT 











PIANOS @ HARPS. 
FACTORIES ; SAGINAW, MICH. 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED, 


ADDRESS FRAWE H.ESROPD. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


RoOonmwsTpIpR, N. Y. 








HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


OBMIOCAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


IVERS& POND—Manufactured by Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00,, Manufacturers, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS 


KELLER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Keller Brothers & Blight Company, 

















———-= 





«| MARSHALL & WENDEL, 
1sss: PIANOS, +222: 


tixquisite Tone! Durable Qualities ! 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


ee yy om Paul G. Meh- 
lin & Sons, New Y (See adver- 
tisement.) 


MERRILL — TP amo 8 by Merrill 
Piano So mil Boston. (See ad- 








vertisemen' 


NEEDHAM—Manufactured by Needham 
Piano and Organ Company, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 





ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


*Factory: 398 & 400 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESBOOM : 
276 WEST MADISON sT., 
OBMICAGO, IXsEs. 


Sib. 


PIANOS. 
Nos, 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill. 








NEWBY & EVANS— Manufactured by 
Newby & Evans, New York. (See 
occasional advertisement.) 


NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured by New 


England Piano Company, Boston. 
(See advertisement.) 


NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!! 

















|| SOHMER—Manufactured 











KIMBALL— Manufactured by W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, Chicago, IIl. 
we by Wm. Knabe & 








Baltimore, Md. 
KURTZMAN gr agg oo ag by C.Kurtz- 
mann & Co., Buffalo, XN. Y. (See 
advertisement.) 








PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
Nav’ YoRsE. 
No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
OELIOAGO. 





KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th St., wee York. 





KRANICH & BACH °*°* *Stnc'uprigne 


-». PIANOS... 


Award = the United States Cen. 
ogy gg to as oo most 

Peels of eed for 
~ rr. EW Tinted. Catalogue t me my pen 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 28d St., New York. 


Received Hi 








Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th St., New Fork. 


WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANOS. 


Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St, BOSTON, MASS. 








LINDEMAN PIANOS, 


116 W. 125th St. 


Warerooms: 


147th St. and Brooke Ave,, 
NEW YORK. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any { 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


(We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


LUDWIG & CO.—Manufactured by Lud- 
wig & Co., New York. os adver- 








MASON & ee ee by 
the Mason Hamlin 


Com y 
Boston. (See cavetilienest) exes 


McCAMMON—Manufactured by McCam- 
mon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y. 








PRESCOTT PIANO — Manufactured by 
the Prescott Piano Company, Con: 
cord, N. H. 


THE RUSSELL PIANO CO., 


g Stark & Strack Piano Co., 


Highest | 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 


Ll CHICAGO, ILL. 


SCHAEFFER—Manufactured by Schaeffer 
Piano Company, Chicago. 


OOK & NELSON—Manufactured 
mg oa & Nelson Piano Com- 
ry, eva 








“« The 

















, Minn. (See adver- 





SHAW—Manufactured by Shaw Piana 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


SHONINGER — Manufactured 
— Company, New 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TC HANDLE, 
— MADE BY-— 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGUuT FIANOSB. 
FACTORY: 

471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
Send For OuR New Caratoous 
SMITH & NIXON— Manufactured by 

Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 


b 





B. 
aven, 














Sohmer & 


Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 


ent. PIANO—Manufactured by 
G. Harrington & Co., New York. 
Gee ‘advertisement. ) 


STARR — Manufactured by Starr Piano 
Company, Richmond, Ind. (See ad- 
vertist ment.) 


STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement. ) 


THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Colambia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
All mail should be sent to the effice. 
Send for Catalogue.—ix 


STEINWAY—Manufactured by Steinway 
& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 

















burg. (See advertisement.) 
STERLING—Manufactured by the Ster- 
pe Company, Derby, Conn. (See 


advertisement.) 


STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 
Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 
advertisement. ) 


STUY VESANT—Mannfactured by Stuyve- 
sant Piano Company, New York. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 948 & 250 West Lake Street, 
CHICAGO, Tt. 


VOSE—Manufactured by y Vose & Sons 
Piano Company, Boston. 


WEBER~—Manufactured by Weber Piano 
Company, New York, (See advertise- 
ment.) 


WEBSTER — Manufactured b 
Piano Company, New 
advertisement.) 


WEGMAN—Manufactured by Wegman 
Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. (See 
advertisement.) 

WESER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Weser Brothers, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 

WHEELOCK—Manufactured by ‘Wm. EB. 
Wheelock & Co., New York. 

WISSNER—Manufactured Otto Wiss- 
ner, Brooklyn, N. Y. ( advertise- 
ment.) 

















Webster 
ork. (See 
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GHASE BROS, PIANO 60, CO, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
rW W ENGL LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 














MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will Leap timate rer tag give perfect satisfaction will be 





PIANOS ‘Unew ENGLAND PIANO CO.,”? “"95gfahree. 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., Ser ey 
CEM HOG CALALCCSE. MAILED PEER. -262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


oe ruse | cALION ORGAN. 
P= Y ‘hs N eo tr i ht 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH YOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
, WE, 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave, 











Trane 





OARDMAN I; s=-puchts 


tics WEGMAN & CO, 
Fiano Manufacturers. 


The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 


challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


ABU RIN, IN. X.- 


ame ESTABLISHED 63) FFIITiTiTis 
a te 660 Oneness eee JACOB DOLL, 


t#” SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B. 














with Perfectly Even Scale 
IS FOUND ONLY IN THE OLD RELIABLE 











A Resonant and Singing Quelity o 








ORGAN PIPES. “Sanaoe GPand and Upright Pianos, 


Weod and Metal . ~~ Flue and Reed. « *~” *. Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


FPIPre ORGAN MA 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c, All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847. READING, MASS. 





Factory: Southern Boulevard, East 183d, East 1th Streets 
and Trinity Avenue. 


WAREROOMS AND OF ICE: 113 East 14th Street, 























BEST WORK AND 





prices moverate AND §Q,000 MADE. every wnstauuent 


TERMS REASONABLE. 


116 BOYLSTON $T., BOSTON. 
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STRAUCH BROS, 
da ry un glee 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
97 LITTLE WEST 121Tu STREET, N Cw Yor k. 











452 & 454 WEST 181Tu STREET, 





ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 





FINEST TONE, 





MATERIAL. 


PIANOS 


"AND IN USE. ee SORRAEED. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 
135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerty 144 EvizAbetn Street ) 


CARL BARCKHOFF, 


BUILDER OF 


Church Organs 








7th Regiment Band 


N. G. S.N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Mannfactared by C. F. Martin & C0. 1895. 


For over sixty, ears the MARTIN GUITARS were ané are still the only reliable instruments 
used by all first-c Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, stich as 

_ De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | MR. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. J. P rs Mr. FERRER, MR. CHAS. De JANON, 
H. WORRELL, MR LEPKOWSKI, 
Mn. N. W. GOULD, MR Be ST. ROM ERO, 


and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the oa is well aware of the superior 
merits of thee MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tiied to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but alsoin Europe. They still stand this day without a rivai, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C, A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 














Address, 25 Union Square, New Y. : 
— oe MENDELSSOHN, PA. 


sss THE CONVERSE “““~ 


SOLID ARM BANJO 


FROM $9.00 TO $75.00. 


Will not 
2 Spring, Warp, 
Twist nor 


Break. 


RECOMMENDED AND USED BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON S. CORDON, (39 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


WASLE & CO., =~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


16&1i7HESTERST, NEW YORE. 
COR. MOTT ST., 


























JARDINE & Son, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th Bs., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 mesnies 
w.V5 
N. vi 
Ch., N'Y.'3; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, 4; Firs t Presbyterian, 
Philadeiphia, 3; Triv'ty Ch., 
San Francisco; 8; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 

burgh R.C. Cathedral, 4. 








Violins, Tenor Violins, 
Cellos, Contra Basses, 


FURNISHED BY 


CuUSTAV ROTH, 


Albert Str., 















Established 1870. 














affected with Tan, Pri 
or Discolored 


LA DI E Skin fhe» 
HOT SPRINGS COMPLEXION TOILET SOAP. 


Send for Sample Box, 3 cakes, 25 cents. Address 


W. B. BELL & CO. evs Tice co, 


213 State Street, Chicago. 
2 Agents Wanted. Send for particulars 


For Sale by all Druggists and General Stores. 


* SYM 








Weaver 


Organs 


Easy to sell, 
Hard to wear out, 
Always satisfactory 


INVESTIGATE... 


Weaver Organ and Plano Co. 
YORK, PA. 


pee el 














PHONION. 


The ort Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the griginal and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oi] the movements 
without any trouble. 

The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed regu 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished In 
150 Styles and Sizes. 


ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the ‘Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices 


For Catalogue and all other information apply te 
WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 
18 East 14th Street, New York. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, 2, ==ANOS. 
HAZELTON BROTHERS 


" THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > K 4 WOSe Ms IN EVERY RESPECT. 


—t+— APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*—?>4te— 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 
OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 



































Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















OUR BUSINESS— 
PIANO CASES. 
E — - é 
sales. - gic): NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. J. WASHINGTON, D. C.1 - CHICAGO, ILL»: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PHELPS & LYDDON, 95 FIFTH AVENUE. | 817 BROAD STREET. | 1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. | 257 WABASH AVENUE. | 1000 WALNUT STREET. 
Cor. Allen and Main Sts, Rochester, N. ¥ Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


pa: #$GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


MILLER G Congr 


ORGAN - gsraemnde 
—— Piano Legs, 


BEST LYRES and 


ILASTERS, 
- ” PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


IN A VARIETY OF 


Most Salable STYLES. 
Cities, teen Manufacturers of High Grade 


ORGAN ly attended - 
OF FACTORY: 
TO-DAY. 6410 & 612 West 36th 
Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., | 


AGENTS WANTED =: Cora sdtenn, Macnee NEW YORK. 


ROBT, M. WEBB, ‘esc roxcaias. 
MILLER ORGAN 00., Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


LEBANON, PA. eum scunelt vot CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 


The Monthly Journal |illion’s French Hammer Felt. ved bik ase teed 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of - es SOReES. & Foam. Secretary solicited. 


Great Britain and Ireland. 
a planta oys. am 00 ANNUALLY. 
will tan best me adve verything connected with ISAAG | COLE h SON, BSH EX 


sod. Specimen copies and 
lication to EN jety's Manufacturers and Dealers in 


: : cata: LONDON, W.. ENGLAND. VENEERS gee anioae 
0B ENOUGH. ‘ fos eset ; Our Factory Our Instruments 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN.| - FANCY WOODS, is one of the largest and most completely |... he obtained at retail of our es 
425 and 427 Bast Righth St . Bast River, equipped in the world, and our facilities 
THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., ' are unsurpassed. tablished agents only. 
Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, Mich. wWEW YORK. 


pan an 36 East 14th $t., soca=:. New York City. 
\ Kabat & Ohlmans, 7 | 


MANUFACTUREKS OF 


Hamonicas AND Banooncons, 


 ALTENBURG. Saxony, Germany. 
6@” PRIME QUALITY ONLY. PRICE LISTS FREE. 

















mT 
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Piano and. 





oo 


CHER SULEARER 





209 
NOOWERT, 


YORK 






aS 4 


Organ 3 TOOLS: 








CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO C0.: 


MINN. 


FPaRnIBAULT, 


@ MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


- PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








STAIB PIANO ACTIONS 


STAB PIANO ACTION MFG. CO, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 
NEW VORK. 








STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, 


The Independent Iron Frame 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


= PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK:« CO.. Manueacrviras 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 














DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEAR rein ORGAN 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


HEH. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCG®. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO,, A#°°* " Unies Sirs carne ACC kO8: 





Have you seen OUT____em 
- NEW CATALOGUE? - 


_—-i not, send for it. 


of? Farrand & Votey Irgan 6o., 


260, Dearborn Strest, Chisago: : 
96 Oth Strest, Pittsburg, Detroit, Mich. 


Branch Offices :< 269 





en 


Strings and Musical Goods. 
ZITHERS, TABLE HARPS, 


SIMPLEX BOW. 
Musical Instrument Factory, 


Paut STARK, MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 


Saxony, GERMANY. 


Send for Catalogue, price % marks, which amount will be deducted 
on buying for 1,000 marks cash. 


Violins, 
Cellos, 
Violas, 







Novelty : 














ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER. 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 





NEW YORK; |} 
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LIF/CLO Hhelterte. “Prt 


LF Picea ge ‘ 





BAUS PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


FaeTory : 402, 404, 406, 408 Hast 80th Street; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 118 East 14th Street, 


NHVV YORE. 


The Best Piano in the World for the Money, 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


SCHWANDER 


PIANOFORTHE 


ACTION Wiruiam Tonk & Bro., 


26 Warren St., New York, 
New York Factory :; 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 


Gen'l Agents United States and Canada, 
LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


AAA 


me James L. Hayen-Go. 


+ + MANUFACTURERS OF « + 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O. 


ALD 











Herreurcer ScHWANDER & Son, 


Paris anp New York. 





C.W. MORITZ, 


61 Potsdamer Street, Berlin, W., 


PURVEYOR TO THE ROYAL COURT. 





POUNDED @808. 


WOOD AND BRASS INSTRUMENTS: 
AND DRUMS. . 


Only the best—own manufactured goods. 











Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos,  Zithers, 


Awarded the Diploma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


MUEHLFELD & HAYNES PIANO CO., 


Piano Manufacturers, 
TT 


Sf & 513 E (37th St. NEW YORK. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 

113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 

PIANO CHAIRS 
—_———and STOOLS. 






























The 
Davis 
Chair 
Company, 


MANUFACTURERS 
oF 


TME ONLY 





THE NEW PATENTED 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be found only in the “CROWN ” Pianos. 





IT GIVES YOU, witha Piano and with. 
ti a with the instrument itself, PERFECT SPRING BACK CHAIR. 
THE NJO, GiIEATE "Ta = HaRr, : facti : 
MU ‘ Guaranteed to give complete satisfaction to pro- 
344 PIPE, and ie also A fessor or student. New designs in Piano Stools. 


BR without any 
tone oe the instrument or with only the slightest 
£ desired. 


tone, i 
GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 


Cor. Washington Boulevard & Sangamon St., 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES = av 
PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and IIth Street, 
NEW YORK 


Best finish. Sample order solicited. Cuts and 
prices on application. 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO, U. 8. A. 


R. W. Tanner & Son Mc: 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 














High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 
Boulevard, 

















NEW YORK. 

















Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


i 886 and 388 Second Avenus, 
 petwoon Sd and 204 Sts, NEW YORK. 


Cc. F. HANSON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
INSTRUMENT COVERS 
sh eet ei a 


le mark is on ev <r "oe 198 


phe: ic. 
divest to 7 Worcester 
Tremont St. ay {dain Mi Worcester 


— 




















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 
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WESSELL, NICKEL &GRoss 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


NEW YoRkB. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C(O., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS axo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN&CO.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 


r Pia , 

















OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVORYTON CONN. 


Telegraph and R.R Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 








no Haravwarec. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


« PIILADELPIT[A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR?) 





THE 
CUNNI 


WESER BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office : 
624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK, 


C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions. 


RAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


KURTZMANN 





ESTABLISHED 1846 








HITZEROTH & SCHATZ, 


MARKNEUKIRGHEN, 
SAXONY, GERMANY, 


Manufacturers and 














Exporters of 
Sol Musical 
ae Instruments 
of the 
Celebrated and Strings i 
Duerer 
Violins. ae 


Catalogues gratis 
and postpaid. 


MORGENSTERN 
& GOLDSMITH. 


Sole Agents for U S. A., 
135 Grand St., New York. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. ¥. 

















MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 








HALLET & DAVIS CO.’S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss 
Sara, Ant, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and 
Ger.nany’s Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street , Chicago ; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 


811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. 


FACTORY : Boston, Mass 





SOHMER |: 
PIANOS. | 





spelling) that the purchaser 
a genuine “SoHMER Piano.” 
We deem it our duty to 





dealers or agents. 


stamped upon the sounding 





respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 


with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 


Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 


may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


those who have been favorably impressed 





“” 

re », 
RM 

TRADE MARY 


SOHMER & CO., 149-155 Hast 14th St... New York. 


board : 





nena Sm i 


— 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Streets, New York City. 


Piane Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





WISSNER 


GRAND :: 


AND 


:: UPRIGHT 


Bee riuroronres 


MAIN pat A AND WAREROOMS: 
WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 Fulton St. } BROOKLYN, 
FACTORIES AND WAREROUMS: N Y 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 State St., 
Western Branch : 22 & 24 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Jersey City Warerooms: 80 and 82 Montgomery St. 
Newark Warerooms: Wissner Hall, 611 & 613 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS. 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO: 
LYON, POTTER &CO.., 
Steinway Hall. 


NEW YORK: 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


€. SON. 


ALFRED DOLGE 


AWARD 


Card No. 8,117. 


World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process. by means of which the surface of the Felt is 
SCOovVvARED Wwites FINE BAIRH. 
READS « The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
* of an improved shape, produced by their patent 
hammer 
covering 


cones My, 
(Signed) hit eC tly 


I~ 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretarv. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED, 


EB SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


215 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


STARR PIANOS 





Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 











& 


